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Quality standards are fixed and dependable 
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CURLED HAIR 


“UPHOLSTERY DE LUXE” 
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The National Standard for car curtains and 
car upholstery. Twenty years’ service tests 
have established its superiority to any other 
curtain material. 


AGASOTE 


For car headlinings and interior trim. A 
homogeneous waterproof board of great 
density and tensile strength. It will not 
warp, blister or separate. 


FIREPROOF AGASOTE 


Non-conductive qualities of heat and cold 
make it peculiarly well adapted for head- 
lining and interior trim for steel fireproof 
passenger cars, entirely eliminating the dis- 
advantage of steel for interior trim and 
giving the appearance of wood finish. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 
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The South is the home of the doctrine of states’ rights and 
the resolution which was passed by the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association at the joint 


A conference with the Southern Hardware 

Significant Jobbers recently held at Birmingham, 

. Ala., has, therefore, special significance. 
Resolution 


The resolution urged the strengthening 
of the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission in such 
a way as to eliminate the present conflict between state and 
federal railroad regulation. This joint meeting which is 
held annually is in the nature of a conference between manu- 
facturers and their customers—the jobbers. There are there- 
fore met together consignors and consignees of freight. 
Within both associations there must of necessity be individ- 
ually conflicting interests. Jobbers in one center are com- 
peting with jobbers in another center. Improper use of state 
regulation might be availed of by one section to try to get 
an advantage over another, and such use has been made in 
the past of state regulation both in the Southeast and South- 
west. The fact, therefore, that at a joint convention such as 
this a resolution favoring the substitution of federal regula- 
tion for state regulation was passed is strong evidence that a 
considerable part of the jobbers, if not actively in favor of 
such a resolution, were not strongly opposed to it. The manu- 
facturers could hardly conceivably have passed a resolution 
such as this if their customers meeting with them had been 
strongly opposed to it. The resolution was passed on the 
day following the address of Charles J. Graham (Railway 
Age Gazette, April 28, page 948), president of the American 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association, in which he strongly 
deplored state commission interference with railroad rates 
and management. Like the statement given out by the presi- 
dent of the Texas Farmers’ Union, this action of shippers at 
Birmingham is a good indication of the direction of thought 
of the more influential shippers. 


One of the most encouraging’ signs regarding the railway 
situation is the fact that instead of being regarded as bad 
politics it is now regarded as good poli- 
tics for leaders of public opinion to say 
a word in favor of lenient and even 
generous treatment of the railway com- 
; panies. Until very recently public opin- 
ion in Missouri has not been friendly to the carriers. That 
a change in sentiment has occurred is indicated by some re- 


Politics and 
the 
Railroads 





marks which E. E. E. McJimsey, editor of the Springfield 
(Mo.) Republican, made in his eloquent speech as tem- 
porary chairman of the Republican state convention at Ex- 
celsior Springs, a short time ago. Mr. McJimsey said that 
state regulation of quasi public concerns is right and neces- 
sary, but that “regulation that is carried to unreasonable, that 
is to Say ruinous, extremes is as reprehensible as the wrongs 
it would eradicate or forestall.” He added, “The Republican 
party takes the stand that the hour has come for affording 
all kinds of business the chance to grow big in Missouri. 
Springfield, as many of you know, is the hub of the great 
Frisco railroad system. When the Frisco is operating on a 
poverty basis Springfield suffers and everybody in it. So to 
a degree does the country round about. When the Frisco 
is busy and prosperous Springfield is busy and prosperous, 
and everybody in it. So to a degree is the country round 
about. What is the lesson? This: If the difference be- 
tween two and two and one-half cents the passenger mile is 
the difference between poverty and prosperity along the 
Frisco or any other line of railroad in this State, the Repub- 
lican party says: “Let us pay the two and one-half cents 
and get the prosperity.” Mr. McJimsey, besides being active 
as a leader in politics in Missouri, is the editor of one of the 
principal country newspapers of the state, and no class of 
men knows the temper of the public better than the editors 
of leading country newspapers. ‘There is no state in the 
Union where a larger part of the railway mileage is in the 
hands of the receivers and where therefore, the railways need 
fair treatment more, and where the unfair treatment given 
them in the past has hurt the people they serve more, than in 
Missouri. 
The plan for an investigation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the wage controversy between the railroads 
and their train service employees, as 
A Job for the proposed by the Chamber of C ommerce 
Interstate Com- = the United States, seems to present 
ae the most practicable suggestion yet of- 
merce Commission fered for an adjustment of the diffi- 
culty. In no other way can all of the vital interests involved 
receive proper consideration. Such an investigation should 
consider all phases of the problem, but especially the effect 
on the public of an enormous increase in the cost of perform- 
ing the transportation service of the country, and the proper 
relation between the wages of the train service employees and 
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of the other 82 per cent of railway employees. A demand 
for an increase of wages of the magnitude of that proposed 
is not limited in its effect to the two parties to the contro- 
versy. If granted by the railways, unless offset by large in- 
creases in freight and passenger rates, it would be absolutely 
impossible for the roads, within any reasonable period, to do 
anything to improve the condition of their other employees. 
If, on the other hand, rates are to be increased to pay higher 
wages to the train employees, because they are so strongly 
organized that they may be able to enforce their demands by 
a strike, shall rates be increased enough so that a similar in- 
crease shall be paid to all railway workers? The trainmen, 
who are now the highest paid class of railway labor, want an 
advance of 25 per cent or more. A 25 per cent advance for 
all railway employees would cost $330,000,000 a year. Ifa 
board of arbitration is to determine whether a part or all of 
the demand of the trainmen is to be granted, it should also be 
authorized to decide whether or not the other employees are 
also entitled to an increase, and to say who shall pay the cost. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has the power to de- 
termine, to a very large extent, what rates the railroads may 
charge for their services. Nearly two-thirds of their operat- 
ing expenses consist of wages. If so large an element of the 
cost of service is to be increased it should only be done with 
the approval of the same body that has jurisdiction over the 
rates. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT RATES AND 
THE PANAMA CANAL 


HE adjustment of transcontinental freight rates, which 
has occupied so large a share of the attention of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission ever since its organization is 
again demonstrating its possibilities as a perennial trouble- 
maker. The commission devoted several days last week to 
hearing testimony on the application of the Spokane Mer- 
chants’ Association and the Nevada and Idaho railroad com- 
missions for a new readjustment in view of the changed 
conditions as to water competition brought about by the tem- 
porary closing of the Panama canal and the diversion of the 
vessels formerly engaged in the canal traffic to other and more 
profitable fields of operation. Steamship officials who ap- 
peared as witnesses for the complainants testified that the ves- 
sels previously used in the canal traffic have been scattered 
to all parts of the world, attracted by the high ocean freight 
rates, and expressed the opinion that the boats would not be 
able to return to the coast-to-coast service within a year or 
two at least, even if the European war should soon come to 
a close. 

The traffic manager of the American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company testified that his steamship company had turned 
over to a transcontinental railroad a contract for carrying 
Hawaiian raw sugar from San Francisco to the Atlantic 
seaboard at a rate of 60 cents a hundred pounds, for which 
the steamship company received only 50 cents a hundred, 
and that it was good business for his company to lose $2 a 
ton in order to enable its boats to engage in the trans-Atlantic 
trade at high rates. On these grounds the representatives 
of the intermountain district argued that conditions no longer 
justified higher rates from the east to their territory than are 
charged to the Pacific coast terminals. Representatives of 
the railroads took the position that the commission should 
not make any changes in the orders previously issued to meet 
an abnormal and transitory condition and shippers from the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards and the middle west generally 
concurred. 

In view of the fact that the fourth section of the Interstate 
Commerce act prohibits the advancing of freight rates that 
have been lowered to meet water competition except for some 
reason other than the elimination of the water competition. 
it is difficult to see how the commission can accept any other 
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view. ‘The steamship companies whose representatives ap- 


peared on behalf of the intermountain shippers would doubt- 
less be glad to have the railroads raise their rates to the 
Pacific coast in the hope that they would in some way be 
maintained, while the railroads have had enough disturb- 
ances in their rates to be disposed to let well enough alone. 


A FEW WAYS OF INCREASING WAGES 


GOME men achieve promotion; some have seniority thrust 

upon them; and others join the union and demand an 
“eight-hour basic day.” The ordinary way of obtaining an 
increase in pay is to work hard, make a hit with the boss 
and get promoted to a better job. This is what is known as 
“recommended practice.” 

The brotherhoods of railway train service employees now 
demanding a “‘raise’” of $100,000,000 a year have this meth- 
od open to them, but they are more resourceful than those 
who depend on the usual methods. The brakeman may be 
promoted from the extra list to a regular run, from a freight 
train to a passenger train, from one class of train service 
to a higher class, and from brakeman to conductor. The 
conductor is promoted from one class of train service to 
another, and then possibly to an official position. The fire- 
man is promoted from freight to passenger service and from 
fireman to engineer, etc. If he is willing to accept a tem- 
porary decrease in pay he may also be promoted to an of- 
ficial position. From such beginnings many men have be- 
come railroad presidents. A few possessed of the right kind 
of ability have even risen to the office of chief executive 
of a brotherhood. But without progressing beyond the rank 
of engineer it is possible to earn as high as $4,000 a year. 

Another way of getting more money frequently practiced 
by train service employees is to demand an increase for all 
and threaten to strike if it is not forthcoming. This method 
has been successful on many occasions in the past and has 
the advantage of making it unnecessary to get along with the 
boss. He has nothing to do with the affair except to pro- 
vide the wherewithal. If the strike threat is not taken seri- 
ously it is possible to submit to arbitration the question of 
whether the employees shall get all or only a part of what 
they ask. In this way a demand for a 25 per cent increase 
has been made to net 10 per cent. This procedure has of 
recent years proved the most productive. 

Another variation is to get the management to make an 
allowance for certain “incidental” work and then to submit 
to arbitration the question whether or not the railroads shall 
be required to hire another man to do the “incidental” work. 
With a “saving clause” in the arbitration agreement, this 
course has been known to give results. 

A classification of wage schedules based on the weights 
of locomotives has sometimes increased the pay of the engi- 
neer and fireman. The equipment of a locomotive with a 
superheater makes the work easier, but it adds to the weight 
of a locomotive and thus to the size of the pay check. 

After having secured the adoption of a rule making a run 
of 100 miles the equivalent of 10 hours’ work, or at least 
of 10 hours’ pay, a hint to the labor leader in the state legis- 
lature that long freight trains cause congestion of street traf- 
fic at the busy crossings in Backhomeville, is often sufficient 
to cause the introduction of a bill to limit trains to 50 cars. 
With 50 cars in a train 100 miles can be run, and one day’s 
pay recorded in the time books, in less time than with 75 
cars. This method, however, has thus far been attended 
with but indifferent success. 

Probably the most effective means for increasing the pay- 
roll yet devised by labor leaders is to do 10 hours’ work in 
eight hours for 10 hours’ pay, and then to do two hours’ 
overtime work for three hours’ pay. This method would in- 
crease wages 3714 per cent. Whether it will prove as prac- 
tical as it seems theoretically attractive will depend to some 
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extent on whether the circulating medium can be made to 
increase its speed basis by 37% per cent. Otherwise the 
only objection to the plan will come from those who failed 
to think of it first. 


_—— 


FREIGHT CAR MAINTENANCE COSTS 


"THE constantly increasing cost of freight car maintenance 

has been looked upon by some students of railway af- 
fairs with much concern, and it must be granted that when 
the increase is considered without analysis it does seem 
startling. But when the conditions prevailing on the rail- 
roads, and the related statistics are carefully studied the 
cost figures are shown to be not nearly as bad as they at first 
appear. 

Below is given a table presenting for the seven years, 1908 
to 1914, inclusive, figures concerning the cost of repairs to 
freight cars taken from the annual reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. There are no comparable statistics 
for earlier years because of changes in the classification of 
the accounts. This table shows that in 1908 the average 
cost of repairs to freight cars was $59.30 per car, and in 
1914, $80.30, an increase of 35.4 per cent. The table also 
shows that the ton-miles hauled per $1 spent for freight car 
repairs gradually increased from 1,762 in 1908 to 1,802 in 
1913. There was a sharp decrease in 1914, owing to the 
exceptionally heavy decline in business handled that year. 
There is a tendency, however, under normal conditions, for 
the amount of traffic handled to increase faster than freight 





Repair Costs AND SeERVicE DaTA FOR FREIGHT Cars. 








Ton-miles 1,000 Average daily wage 
Number Cost per ton-miles - oe 

re) of repairs $l repair per Machin- Carpen- Other 
Year freight cars per car cost freightcar ists ters shopmen 
1908. 2,089,302 $59.30 1,762 104.5 $2.95 $2.40 $2.12 
1909. 2,073,606 59.70 1,768 105.5 2.98 2.43 2.13 
1910. 2,135,121 65.60 1,821 119.5 3.08 2.51 2.18 
1911+ 2,117,644 65.10 1,815 117.9 3.14 2.54 2.24 
1912+ 2,140,687 65.50 1,858 121.5 3.21 2.55 2.24 
19137.. 2,209,533 74.70 1,802 134.6 3.26 2.63 2:31 
19147.. 2,263,015 80.30 1,565 125.8 Sad 2.66 2.36 
ine: .. 8.33 35.4 2.27% 28.8% 10.9 10.8 11.3 

*Percentage. 


{Figures taken for roads having operating expenses above $1,000,000. 
tThe year 1914 was not considered as it was exceptionally low in traffic. 





car repair costs, which indicates that in spite of the increase 
in the cost of repairs, the cost per service rendered is being 
reduced. The increase in the service rendered per car is 
clearly brought out in the column showing the number of 
tons carried one mile per freight car per year. Between 
the years 1908 and 1913 this increased 28.8 per cent. 

In analyzing the changes in the cost of repairs during this 
period the following six important items must be considered. 
Labor, material, old wooden equipment in long trains, shop 
facilities for handling steel car repairs, increased service 
rendered by the cars, and increase in the size of cars. That 
the first item, labor, has grown more expensive is shown by 
the table, which gives the average daily wage for machinists, 
carpenters and other shopmen. This item has increased ap- 
proximately 11 per cent. While as yet definite information 
has not been obtained regarding material costs it has been 
ascertained that the price of lumber used in freight car re- 
pairs has increased during this time. The other four items 
have had, however, the greatest effect in increasing the re- 
pair costs. It is a well-known fact that owing to the longer 
trains that have been made possible by larger and more 
efficient locomotives, and other improvements in facilities, 
the wooden equipment has been subjected to much more 
severe treatment during the past few years. While the 


larger roads have been getting this type of equipment out of 
service, many of the smaller roads have not been able to do 
so, and during this transition period extraordinary repairs 
to this equipment are to be expected. As the wooden cars 
are replaced with all-steel and steel underframe cars (cars 
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of these types now represent over 50 per cent of the equip- 
ment in service) the expense resulting from extraordinary 
repairs to wooden cars will gradually decrease. 

The constantly growing number of all-steel cars, 50 per 
cent of which have come into service during the past five 
years, has created a demand for a large increase in the shop 
facilities for maintaining this class of equipment. It is safe 
to say that not until five years ago, or possibly three years 
ago, was the lack of proper facilities for this purpose seriously 
felt, but it has now become so important on many roads that 
the cost of repairs is larger than it should be. As some 
mechanical officers have remarked: “We are taking the work 
as it comes and working out our salvation as best we can,” 
and a visit to their plants indicates that the conditions under 
which they are working are not conducive to economy. As 
the railways become more familiar with this work and better 
facilities are provided, it is reasonable to expect that there 
will be a considerable saving in this item. 

The increase in the service rendered per freight car, as 
indicated by the statistics, obviously tends to cause an in- 
crease in repair costs per car. The fact that the equipment 
has been more efficiently used is creditable to the railway 
managements, and, as mentioned above, the tonnage hauled 
per unit cost of repairs has shown a general increase. The 
larger cars also have the effect of increasing the repair cost 
per car. During the period under consideration the average 
capacity of freight cars has increased 11.4 per cent, and the 
following table shows in some detail just where the increases 
have been: 


Percentage, 
; increase 

Capacity 1908 1914 over 1908 
25) 4Ore SH MHOEE es oa dccceccae’s 341,012 126,950 *62.8 
30 tons to 45 tons (inclusive).... 1,391,975 1,499,538 7.6 
50 tons to 75 tons (inclusive).... 363,045 697,975 92.2 
POE DG NODE 5.6 0001s cis wicca cceeisieve 202 764 278.0 
Average capacity (tons).......... 35 39 11.4 





*Decrease. 


There has been a marked decrease in the number of cars 
having a capacity of 25 tons and under, and since it has 
been voted by the Master Car Builders’ Association to elimi- 
nate from interchange service after October 1, 1916, cars of 
these capacities which have metal draft arms which do not 
extend beyond the body bolster, the number of these cars 
will still further decrease and a large source of repair expense 
will be. removed. 

In considering the entire subject of freight car mainte- 
nance in a fair-minded analytical way, it appears that a 
material increase in the cost has been warranted, and as the 
weaker cars are eliminated from service and the steel car is 
more efficiently maintained, the cost of repairs per car prob- 
ably will show a much more satisfactory relation to the 
service performed per car. This does not mean, necessarily, 
that the cost of repairs per car will be less than at present, 
although there may be a slight decrease. 





PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE 


"THE next to the last paragraph in the letter of transmittal 
of Vice-President Schoonmaker in the annual report 
of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie gives a key to the show- 
ing made by the road in 1915. Mr. Schoonmaker says: “At 
the beginning of the year drastic economies were introduced 
in the operation of the road because of the business depres- 
sion of the previous year. Traffic during the first four months 
fell off to such an extent that each month’s results were viewed 
with apprehension. . . . With the beginning of October traf- 
fic of almost every description began to move in great 
volumes, offsetting by far the losses in revenues of the previous 
periods and taxing the company’s supply of available equip- 
ment to handle same.” 
The operating ratio of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie in the 
calendar year 1915 was reduced to below 50 per cent, com- 
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paring with an operating ratio of over 66 per cent in 1914. 
The amount spent for repairs of freight cars was reduced to 
less than $50 per car, total maintenance of equipment ex- 
penses being 20 per cent less than in 1914 and total main- 
tenance of way expenses being 22 per cent less than in the 
year 1914. 

Apparently what took place was something like the fol- 
lowing: When the budget for maintenance was made out in 
December, 1914, every item was scrutinized with the utmost 
care and a program was laid out which necessitated the 
strictest economies. This program was adhered to for more 
than four months. Business then began to pick up, but the 
retrenchments in maintenance expenses were continued for 
fear business had gotten a false start; then suddenly in Octo- 
ber came a volume of business wholly unprecedented. It 
was too late to make maintenance of way expenditures, and 
the equipment was so badly needed in service that only dis- 
ability of a freight car to do its work was justification for 
sending it to the shops. Thus the reduction in operating 
ratio was in considerable part due to a peculiar combination 
of circumstances. 

On the other hand, a very good showing indeed was made 
in transportation expenses. Total operating revenues in 
1915 amounted to $18,196,000, or $2,599,000 more than in 
1914. Almost the entire gain in revenues was in freight, and 
the total ton mileage of revenue freight handled was 2,017,- 
000,000, an increase of 273,500,000. This increase in ton 
mileage was handled with 5,000 less freight-train miles, the 
total in 1915 being 1,558,000. The average revenue train- 
load in 1915 was 1,295 tons, an increase of 179 tons. Is it any 
wonder that the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie is familiarly called 
“The Little Giant’? 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie operates only 225 miles of 
road. Its freight density, however, in 1915 was 8,983,000 
(tons one mile per mile of road). The average revenue per 
ton per mile in 1915 was 7.77 mills, an increase of 0.15 
mills, making the freight revenue per mile of road $69,783 
and total revenue, including passenger, $81,030. In other 
words, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie’s revenue per mile is 
greater each year than would be the cost of building a double- 
track railroad through ordinary middle western country. 
Freight-train mileage in 1915 was, as previously mentioned, 
1,558,000, while yard switching locomotive mileage was 
2,724,000. The operation of a road such as this, which is 
analogous in many ways to the operation of a very vast yard, 
requires quite unusual precision and uniformity. This is 
gained by the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie through a form of or- 
ganization in which final authority is concentrated to an un- 
usual degree in the hands of one man—the vice-president. A 
total mileage of 225 miles seems a small amount to be under 
the direction of an executive performing the duties and with 
the responsibilities of president; but it is not length of road 
but density of traffic which makes the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie one of the important railroads of the country. 

In addition to the great freight density the road has a 
large passenger business. The total number of passengers 
carried in 1915 was 4,241,000, a decrease as compared with 
the previous year of 342,000, and the passenger density (pas- 
sengers carried one mile per mile of road) was 501,000 in 
1915. The average receipts per passenger per mile were 
1.878 cents in 1915, an increase of 0.02 cent over the pre- 
vious year. Passenger revenue alone, therefore, amounts to 
more than $10,000 a mile, a figure that would be large for 
total operating revenues on many thousands of miles of 
western railroad. 

In 1915 the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie spent $690,000 for 
additions and betterments, most of which was accounted for 
by additions to yards and sidings, and by the expenditures on 
a storage warehouse in Pittsburgh west of the West Carson 
street freight houses. Except for comparatively small 
amounts spent for betterment to freight cars and locomotives 
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and for building caboose cars in the company’s own shops, 
there were no expenditures for new equipment during the 
year, and 4 locomotives, 3 passenger-train cars and 326 
freight cars were retired. The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie now 
has contracted for 5 Mikados, 2 Mallets for switching service 
and 2,000 composite gondola cars, and also for 5 Mikados, 
1,000 composite gondola cars and 1,000 steel hopper cars on 
account of the Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny. No 
securities were sold during the year and the outstanding 
funded debt was decreased by $531,000 through the payment 
of equipment trust certificates. The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie’s 
funded debt is at the rate of only a little over $100,000 per 
mile of road owned (72 miles). 

The following table shows the principal figures for opera- 
tion in 1915 as compared with 1914: 


1915 1914 
Mileage operated ....ccesecccvccscces 225 224 
PePloht CevyeGtte Sok dcesknsscawe $15,670,452 $13,281,299 
Passenger revenue .............-. 1,600,263 1,686,389 
Total operating revenues ............ 18,196,068 15,597,365 
Maint. of way and structures..... 1,496,267 1,911,610 
Maintenance of equipment........ 2,923,100 3,658,193 
PRO IPROPHONG 6655 5655 5550 awd 168,170 173,477 
Transportation expenses ......... 4,022,494 4,221,964 
Miscellaneous expenses .......... 39,574 43,495 
General expenses .............0. 334,712 342,465 
Total operating revenues ............. 8,984,316 10,351,204 
BMEEB chon ce oo cne ES eee ses-ossdencees 593,922 631,596 
Operating income ..............cee0% 8,617,787 4,614,440 
SEB UNIANS se Sonic bios ou Geek Sia 9,651,475 5,658,595 
RPE NIET occa iniene eo esasseen sans 7,568,779 4,083,419 
SUES? GiLGuss sees Re oe See Cena ebre 2,998,800 2,998,800 
EIR caches RS UEN web mueer ass 4,569,979 1,084,619 





*The much larger deduction from gross income in 1915 than in 1914 is 
accounted for by the fact that so large a part of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie’s mileage is operated under some form of lease, and in some cases the 
amounts payable under the lease are proportionate to gross income. 





NEW BOOKS 


Information for Employees and the Public, Published by the Pennsylvania 


Railroad. 

In this book the Pennsylvania Railroad, following the 
practice established a year ago, has bound together the series 
of leaflets issued by the road frequently throughout the year 
in the interest of improved service, increased efficiency and 
a better understanding by employees and the public of rail- 
road problems. In these leaflets, which are given a wide 
distribution among the employees and among newspapers, 
are printed interesting articles regarding the work of the 
railroad, photographs and biographical sketches of men who 
are promoted in the service, addresses by officers, reprints 
of newspaper articles and editorials about railroad work, 
articles describing some specially meritorious service by em- 
ployees, etc. These are arranged chronologically in the book 
with a comprehensive index and table of contents. 


Federal Employers’ Liability Act. By John A. Walgren of the Chicago Bar. 
146 pages, 5% in. by 9 in. Bound in buckram, Published by T. H. 
Flood & Co., 214 West Madison street, Chicago. Price $2. 

This publication presents in selected literal excerpts from 
the decisions of the highest federal and state courts the 
present status of the law in force under the federal employ- 
ers’ liability act, the federal safety appliance act and the 
hours of service act in reference to construction, interpreta- 
tion and enforcement, and is compiled for use as a practi- 
tioner’s manual. The essential extracts, together with the 
annotations of cases involving questions arising under these 
statutes, are compiled and arranged in concise form with 
brief references to citations on minor points, so that the 
practitioner may, by glancing through the pages, readily 
obtain a comprehensive and accurate. conception of the sali- 
ent features of the law as interpreted by the courts. The 
work also contains forms of pleadings, which set forth 
approved methods of invoking the statutes. 
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Letters to the Editor 


PUTT 
TELE ESEREREUEECUENEIEEEI TEENS 





THE REVISED STANDARD CODE 


Torexa, Kansas, 
To THE EpiTror OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

The three articles on the new standard code, by C. C. 
Anthony, recently published in the Railway Age Gazette, 
while necessarily critical, are constructive in that they point 
out a way by which the A. R. A. indications can be changed 
so as to provide a working set of instructions that will mean 
what they say and leave nothing to the discretion of the 
engineman. ‘The articles are so complete that there is very 
little to say except to show appreciation for the thorough 
way in which the various arguments are presented. 

One rather interesting thing, however, is that if we are 
obliged, of our own volition or by order of federal or state 
officials, to adopt automatic train control, the very things 
which Mr. Anthony and other earnest thinkers advocate will 
be compulsory. No machine that can be designed will take 
care of the complex set of instructions now in use in many 
instances or as contemplated in the new code. 

The best we may hope to obtain will be stop, caution and 
proceed, and this will mean that the train will be compelled 
to slow down at the caution signal and stay slowed down 
till the next signal is passed even if it is indicating proceed. 

Why not try this before we are compelled to adopt auto- 
matic control ? 

THomas S. STEVENS, 
Signal Engineer, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF THE DISTANT 
SIGNAL 


Ortumwa, Iowa. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE RaILway AGE GAZETTE: 

Three very significant things have recently been published 
in the Railway Age Gazette: First, a record of the action 
of the American Railway Association in adopting the re- 
vised standard code (November 19, 1915); second, the arti- 
cles by C. C. Anthony relative to the signaling rules in the 
revised standard code (March 17, April 7, and April 14, 
1916); and, third, the reports of passenger train accidents 
occurring recently (March 17, April 7, and April 14). 

With reference to the signaling rules in the revised stand- 
ard code, I find it almost impossible to grasp the significance 
of the fine-haired, detailed distinctions brought out in these 
rules, although I was in railroad service for approximately 
fifteen years, about half of this time being spent in the 
signal department and four or five years of it in charge of 
the signal department of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
If they are beyond the comprehension of a man who has 
made a study of signaling for at least ten or twelve years, 
how can railway officers expect the engineers and trainmen 
to interpret the rules and signal aspects as they are in- 
tended? 

In my opinion the minute distinctions that are made in the 
various classes of caution are wholly theoretical, entirely im- 
practicable, and will be useless on any railroad in the coun- 
try. By this, I mean that in actual practice the engineers 
or trainmen will group all of the varieties of caution indi- 
cations into a single class, calling them “caution,” and be 
governed accordingly. Mr. Anthony has brought out a num- 
ber of the differences between the old code and the new very 
clearly. His article in the issue of April 14 should be read 
with extreme care by every railway officer in the United 
States. He has covered the ground very well, but in my 
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‘opinion he has not sufficiently condemned the practice of 


trying to maintain a lot of fine-haired, theoretical and im- 
practicable caution distinctions. He has not brought out in 
sufficiently strong language the pernicious effect of teaching 
or permitting an engineer to pass caution signals at un- 
limited speed with the intention of doing something else at 
some point in advance at his own discretion. 

In my opinion, all such signal indications as “prepare to 


- do this,” “prepare to do that,” “look out for this,” or “look 


out for that,” “approach a certain signal in a certain way,” 
are all “tommy rot,” and the distinction exists only in the 
mind of the man who is drawing up the rule. If the engi- 
neer is an intelligent man, he will lump them all together 
as ‘“‘caution” signals, and he should do this. Then he can 
run safely, and only then. My experience as a division 
superintendent for several years convinces me that it is en- 
tirely impracticable to maintain discipline or to call em- 
ployees to a strict account for the proper obedience of any 
such collection of theoretical caution signals as have been 
outlined in the revised standard code. On the contrary it is 
very easy to maintain discipline when using a simple signal 
scheme with indications such as “stop,” “caution,” and “pro- 
ceed,” which years of experience have indicated are entirely 
sufficient. 

There have been a number of rather serious accidents to 
passenger trains during the past few months, and it must 
be a matter of concern to railway officers that a real sub- 
stantial reason for these accidents has not been offered. 
There is a real reason for such accidents, however, and if 
the cause is not removed it may be expected that there will 
be more of them from time to time. Railway officers cer- 
tainly cannot maintain that it is safe railroading to run high- 
speed trains at an interval of a mile or two and at the same 
time teach engineers on these trains that they may disregard 
a caution signal provided they take some action at some point 
in advance at their own discretion, or teach these men that 
a caution signal is not really a caution signal, but is an 
indicator which shows the position of a signal in advance; 
and that they can infer thereby that the signal in advance 
will be in the position indicated when their train reaches it. 

Any kind of signaling or rules which encourages the dis- 
regard of a caution signal in favor of a discretionary future 
action which is frequently never taken, is found to be provo- 
cative of accidents when the proper combination of condi- 
tions occurs. There is only one way of running trains safely, 
and that is to maintain a space interval. This can only be 
done by enforcing obedience to caution signals immediately, 
in the same way that obedience is required of a stop signal. 
Railway men do not think of enforcing obedience to stop 
signals at some point in advance at the discretion of the en- 
gineer, nor do they have a dozen minute distinctions in the 
kind of a stop that an engineer must make to comply with a 
signal. ‘There is no more reason for having a dozen different 
kinds of caution signals. Further, it is absolutely impossi- 
ble to secure safety by running beyond a caution point 
for the purpose of speeding up trains or closing up space 
intervals which are already too short for trains running at 
high speed. Just as long as this pernicious practice is con- 
tinued, railway men may expect to have collisions, and there 
will be the same lack of proper explanation as there has 
been in the past few months. 

On page 834, of your issue of April 14, is found a state- 
ment by the chief engineer of the Connecticut Railway Com- 
mission that could well be committed to memory by every 
railway officer in this country. He recommends “a rule re- 
quiring all trains to be brought under control before passing 
block signals indicating caution, and to be maintained in 
that condition until the next block signal indication in ad- 
vance is seen and obeyed.” It seems to me entirely unneces- 
sary for the railroads to bring about forcible application of 
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automatic stops on their lines through the pressure of public 
opinion; and by the same token, it should be entirely un- 
necessary for state commissioners to point out to railway 
officers the proper remedy for unsafe conditions. 

L. R. CLAUSEN. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE DISTANT SIGNAL 


CoFFEYVILLE, Kan, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAtLway AGE GAZETTE: 

The editorial on the “Function of the Distant Signal” 
appearing in vour issue of April 21, unlike many previous 
opinions expressed by you, does not show that clear grasp of 
the subject your readers have been trained to expect. In- 
stead of a fair analysis of the facts with logical conclusions, 
we are left with a hazy impression of differences in signal 
aspects and practices to be settled and a desire that the right 
shall prevail. All honor to such good purpose, but as an 
aid to advancement it seems desirable that something more 
be said, and from a practical rather than a theoretical and 
academic standpoint. 

It may be well enough to word a rule requiring the en- 
gineman to run his train a certain way and thus make it 
possible for a superintendent to blame the engineman when 
getting into trouble, but unless the engineman may exactly 
obey the rule under the’ operating conditions that exist, the 
rule becomes merely a requirement that the engineman act 
in the manner regarded through usage as satisfactory and 
proper. To one interested in the subject it would seem that 
those who advocate the use in the rules of the words “‘cau- 
tion” and “control” think that these terms sufficiently indi- 
cate and describe practically all the actions to be taken by 
the engineman except those of “Proceed” and “Stop,” al- 
though of course the engineman must instinctively make the 
distinctions necessary for the safe movement of the train 
according to the existing local conditions. If these dis- 
tinctions are made by the engineman—and one familiar with 
the running of an engine will know that they must be made 
— it is to the practical operating man better that the action 
to be taken by the engineman be clearly prescribed by the 
indication rather than to leave these distinctions to the in- 
tuition of different enginemen. 

While it may seem somewhat strange to question the cor- 
rectness of the recommendations made in the report on the 
Milford collision that a “train should immediately slow 
down upon receiving the first caution signal and be governed 
in like manner thereafter by each succeeding caution sig- 
nal,’ it may properly be assumed, from statements made by 
Mr. Belnap after the Millford report was issued, the rule de- 
sired was one that will require enginemen to run their trains 
at such speed that clear signals will be received and an ap- 
proach or caution signal shall not be successively passed at 
normal speed; that the practice complained of is not that 
where an occasional approach signal is passed the indica- 
tion is disregarded but that a train following another train 
and passing approach signals successively on the assump- 
tion the train ahead will not reduce its speed and the next 
signal when reached will be giving an approach indication, 
the engineman is not running safely and is clearly disre- 
garding the plain requirement of the Code rule and should 
be made to give up such practice. 

It is not shown by the Milford accident or by others that 
have recently been investigated, that the indications of the 
Standard Code are incorrect or should be changed. The 
recommendations of the Milford report are to the effect that 
an additional rule be prescribed, but not that the Standard 
Code should be changed. 

The views of Mr. Anthony as expressed in his series of 
articles appearing in the Railway Age Gazette and those of 
the officers of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and the 
Missouri Pacific roads, as expressed at the Chicago meet- 
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ing, are to the effect that the indications of the Standard 
Code are undesirable and either incorrect or not the best to 
be had; that it is not necessary or advisable to make the 
several distinctions in the wording of the indications of the 
Standard Code, but that “Stop,” ‘Proceed with Caution,” 
“Proceed,” “Proceed at Medium Speed” and “Proceed at 
Slow Speed” are sufficient for any operating condition and 
are all that are required. 

The term “Proceed with Caution” is the sole requirement 
recommended by the minority to define the action to be 
taken or speed to be run by the engineman when being 
governed by either one of the following indications of the 
Standard Code: Approach Next Signal Prepared to Stop. 
(Approach-signal, Block unoccupied.) Approach Home 
Signal with Caution. (Caution-signal, Block may be oc- 
cupied.) Proceed at Slow Speed Prepared to Stop Short of 
Train or Obstruction. (Permissive-signal, Block is occu- 
pied. ) 

There is no requirement in the wording recommended by 
the minority as to the speed to be observed by the engine- 
man when acting on the indication “Proceed with Caution” 
and it must be assumed that this is left entirely to the en- 
gineman. It surely does not specify in the sense recom- 
mended by Mr. Belnap “‘it is imperative that a train should 
immediately slow down upon receiving the first caution sig- 
nal and be governed in like manner thereafter by each suc- 
ceeding caution signal.” 

The recommendation of Mr. Belnap with regard to the 
desirability of an additional rule requiring the engineman 
to so run his train that clear signals will be received and 
that signals giving an approach indication will not be passed 
successively applies equally to the scheme of signaling recom- 
mended by the minority, and if this fact is held “clearly 
in mind” it will be evident Mr. Benlap’s recommendations 
concerning distant signal practices do not “coincide with 
the views” of Mr. Anthony and the engineers of the Santa 
Fe and the Missouri Pacific. 

There is no objection from an operating standpoint to a 
rule such as that recommended by Mr. Belnap, a similar 
rule having been put into effect on one road in 1904 and 
having also been recommended for adoption in a recent 
instance. ‘The cause of the accident at Milford was due 
to the failure of the engineman to observe and be governed 
by the indications of two block signals, the first an approach 
signal and the second a stop signal. As the stop signal was 
disregarded equally with the approach signal the conclusion 
is forced upon us that the putting into effect of a rule such as 
advocated by Mr. Belnap and the particular indication dis- 
played by the first signal whose indication was disregarded, 
would have had practically no effect as a preventive against 
the Milford accident, and therefore Mr. Belnap’s recom- 
mendation with reference to an additional rule is based on 
other conditions than those that existed in this instance. 

Railroad officers know the situation and are clearly fac- 
ing the question of the automatic stop. The safety of the 
traveling public demands that railroads shall not, because 
enginemen disregard stop signals, blindly rush in and install 
automatic stops and thereby jump out of the frying pan into 
the fire. They, as well as many inventors, and also the 
Government, have spent altogether several hundreds of 
thousands of dollars trying to perfect a safe and reliable 
automatic train control device; and the railroads, as well 
as Mr. Belnap, are “from Missouri’ and are anxiously 
desirous of being shown a safe and reliable automatic train 
control device that will not make operating conditions more 
dangerous than they are at present. The present develop- 
ment of the art is undoubtedly such that the extension of 
the automatic block system is more greatly to be desired 
as a matter of safety than the installation of a train control. 
device. A STANDARD CopE MAN. 
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LOYALTY 


Rocnester, N. Y, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

Much has been said and written concerning loyalty. Many 
a man has been praised for loyal and efficient service, a 
mention of whose record would seem to prove that the only 
claim which might be made to loyalty lay in the fact that he 
had served one company for many years. But is this in 
itself an indication of loyalty? The mere fact that a man 
has served one company for many years is only an indica- 
tion that he was either well paid and therefore satisfied with 
his job, or unable to better himself. Efficiency would seem 
to have been necessary if he desired to hold his job. Loyalty 
as I understand it is shown in sticking by the individual or 
corporation which gives one employment, provides bread and 
butter, and shoes for the children and the holding of one’s 
employers’ best interests ever at heart. 

Under the present conditions obtaining in the ranks of 
railroads, it would seem that loyalty is found only among 
that class of employees who do not belong to organizations, 
for a man who does not belong to a union must stand on his 
own feet and look for advancement and additional compen- 
sation only by reason of his own individual efficiency. In 
these ranks we have the so-called “salaried man,” and sta- 
tion agents, clerks and section foremen. Among these men 
we find true loyalty; not only do they follow up their daily 
tasks as prescribed, but even go beyond this, performing 
those duties which seem to be necessary even though not 
absolutely within the bounds of their prescribed labor. These 
men “live” with their jobs, carry home with them the respon- 
sibility of the office, plan and study that their work may be 
made better. On the other hand we have the members of the 
brotherhoods. ‘Their duties are defined in agreements with 
the company, and beyond them, they feel no responsibility. 
At the end of his run, the engineer, conductor, fireman or 
brakeman discards his uniform and forgets his work com- 
pletely until time for the next day’s duties. Advancement 
for him requires only that he obey orders and rules as laid 
down by the company and keep out of trouble. With in- 
creased age in the service he obtains new “rights,” the mat- 
ter of increased wages is left entirely to the brotherhood to 
which he belongs. A certain amount of efficiency is needful 
in order that he hold his job, but because he demonstrates 
sufficient ability to perform his duties to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his employers and thereby retain his position for 
many years, constitutes no proof of his loyalty, for when a 
question arises which involves the difference of opinion be- 
tween the company which he serves, and the brotherhood to 
which he belongs, instances are few and far between in 
which the employee demonstrates his loyalty by sticking with 
the company rather than follow the dictates of the labor 
leaders at the head of his organization. An instance of this 
kind presents in fact, the only condition under which such 
an employee can demonstrate his loyalty to the company. 

At the present writing, 400,000 railway men, members of 
four great brotherhoods are voting to decide whether or not 
they will make certain demands on the railroads for increased 
wages. These demands, coming from a class of employees 
who already are better paid than 80 per cent of employees 
in the companies’ ranks, are manifestly unfair, and would, 
if put into effect, work a great hardship on the different 
railroads. I have traveled over the lines of several large 
railroads recently, and have taken occasion to broach this 
subject with many members of brotherhoods, some I have 
fovnd reticent, others rabidly in favor of the proposed in- 
crease, a few, whose conversation would seem to indicate 
that they felt just a wee bit sheepish because of the unfair- 
ness of the proposition, but in every case, they hid behind 
the expression that the matter was in the hands of the 
brotherhood leaders. 
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It is generally conceded that the vote to make the proposed 
demands will be carried, and that, at a not far distant date, 
the brotherhoods will lay before every company in this coun- 
try, a demand for increased wages. Within the ranks of 
these organizations there are some, perhaps many men, who 
know that their demands are manifestly unfair; that in mak- 
ing them they are working against the best interests of their 
company, yet where is one who dares speak out and say that 
he believes this to be the case? His own individuality is 
submerged in the ranks of his organization, paid leaders who 
live on the efforts of other men’s labor, unproducers, para- 
sites, if you will, are handling the matter and doing his 
thinking for him. At such a time some one man with the abil- 
ity to think these matters out to a conclusion, the necessary 
backbone and manhood to stand up and assert his opinion, 
might prove that this much-vaunted characteristic called loy- 
alty does exist within their ranks. Such a man would become 
famous over night, for he would be persecuted, and expelled 
from the ranks of the organization. Such a movement might 
be made at the risk of his own life, for the lawless are every- 
where and greed is the greatest incentive to lawlessness. A 
wonderful opportunity is awaiting some man who has the 
courage of his convictions, yet out of the ranks of 400,000, 
will there be one? I venture the opinion that there will not, 
for with them there can be no loyalty without courage, and 
courage they have not. Once again we have a demonstra- 
tion of the old bible saying, ‘““No man can serve two masters.” 

ALBERT Moore. 


DRAWBACKS INCIDENT TO TELEPHONE 
DESPATCHING 


Repstack, Ark. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE: 

Since the advent of the telephone into the train despatching 
field I have read many articles bearing upon its usefulness. 
These comments have been unanimously favorable, citing all 
of the advantages and none of the disadvantages of the tele- 
phone, and to a disinterested reader it would appear that the 
supreme goal of human effort—perfection—had in this in- 
stance been attained. I have waited patiently for a presenta- 
tion of the other side of the question, but without result; and 
now, on the strength of twenty years’ experience as a train 
despatcher, by all the different methods, I wish to bring in 
a short minority report myself. 

One of the chief advantages claimed for the telephone is 
the fact that it permits first hand communication between a 
conductor or engineer and the despatcher. It cannot be dis- 
puted that in some cases this is a great benefit; but it some- 
times proves to be a nuisance, also. A conductor or an en- 
gineer is not trained in transmitting information as is the 
average telegraph operator, and frequently will take up ten 
or fifteen minutes of valuable time explaining a situation 
orally on the telephone, when if the same information were 
given to an operator he could condense it and transmit its 
essentials to the despatcher by telegraph in one-third the 
time. I have learned this fact by actual experience. 

Another of the arguments in favor of the telephone is the 
dearth of competent telegraph operators. It is a fact that de- 
spite the large salaries which operators receive, good ones are 
not very plentiful; and the telephone system has greatly re- 
lieved the situation. I sometimes wonder, however, if it 
really is a permanently wise policy to trust the handling of 
train orders to boys (as is done in a great many cases) who 
have not the ambition nor the brains to learn telegraphy. 

The greatest advantage of the telephone is speed; but this 
should not be the determining factor in all cases, as on some 
districts a gain in speed results in considerable inconvenience 
in other directions. For instance, on a district where the 
despatching is not particularly heavy and, in addition to mov- 
ing trains, the despatcher is required to keep an eye on ter- 
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minal work, necessitating communication on perhaps two or 
three local phones, to make division headquarters reports, 
and to attend to other little odd jobs too numerous to men- 
tion, the telephone is an unqualified nuisance. Despatchers 
who have had experience of this kind can testify very feel- 
ingly to the truth of what I am saying. To save time on the 
train wire, only to have this time filled up with new and an- 
noying duties outside his normal field of activity, is anything 
but a pleasing result to the despatcher. There are still some 
railroads, moreover, where it is not difficult to organize a 
corps of efficient telegraph operators, and on some of their 
districts the traffic is not heavy enough to demand faster 
work than can be done by telegraph. In such cases the ad- 
vantage gained by installing telephones will not offset the 
expense. 

On districts where the traffic is dense and the despatcher 
has nothing to do but attend to the movement of trains, the 
telephone is a distinct blessing and should be installed by 
all means. On districts not in this class (and there are a 
great many that are not) railroad managers should ponder 
long and tearfully before installing telephones. If all the 
facts are taken into consideration in such cases we shall have 
the telegraph system of despatching trains with us for many 
years to come. HoMER PIGEON. 


oe 


OPERATION OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


San Francisco. 
To THE Epitor OF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 

I have noted the article in the Railway Age Gazette of 
March 31, page 738, by H. W. Forman, referring to observa- 
tions made of Southern Pacific train and station operation. 

The Southern Pacific Company is working under standard 
rules and maintains a corps of instructors who travel over 
the line continually, instructing trainmen on the correct ob- 
servance of train rules. Between Oakland Pier and Rich- 
mond the line traverses a densely populated industrial sec- 
tion, where at certain times of the day many trespassers use 
the right of way, and for this reason the engineer might have 
sounded blasts of the whistle which possibly appeared to be 
longer than usual. Checks of the signals given by this man 
have been made and no irregularities observed. 

Our rules do not require the placing of a lighted red lan- 
tern on the rear platform of passenger trains. As per the 
standard code, two lights bracketted from the side of the rear 
coach are used as markers. It is the practice to carry a 
lighted red lantern inside the rear car where it is ready for 
immediate use in flagging. 

Our Train 5 is a very heavy overland train. It is not un- 
common in local territory where large trains are handled, for 
the conductor to overlook passengers who are traveling a 
short distance, and in many cases the passenger who has been 
overlooked mails his ticket, together with a statement of the 
circumstances, to some officer of the company. 

W. R. Scort, 


Vice-President and General Manager, Southern Pacific. 





MULTI-ROUTE TICKET FORMS 


CHICAGO. 
To THE Epiror OF THE Ratway AGE GAZETTE: 

In the interest of accuracy I would like to say in connec- 
tion with the article concerning ‘‘Multi-route Interline 
Tickets” on pages 885 and 886 of the Railway Age Gazette 
of April 21, that this style of ticket was evolved some years 
ago by a joint committee, consisting of members of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railway Accounting Officers and of the 
General Passenger and Ticket Agents’ Associations. After 
the new ticket had the approval of the two associations 
patents were applied for by W. J. Cannon, assistant general 
passenger agent, C. M. & St. P., and the writer, then aud- 
itor of passenger traffic for the Rock Island lines, and as- 
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signed to the American Association of Passenger Traffic 
Officers, which bore the expense. 

The fact that the applications for the patents were made 
by Mr. Cannon and myself does not imply that we had a 
more active part in formulating the new ticket than other 
members of the joint committee; we were selected for the 
purpose as representatives of the two associations interested. 
If any special credit is due any one person it should go to 
the late A. D. Joslin, then auditor of passenger receipts of 
the Illinois Central, whose helpful suggestions at the begin- 
ning of the work of the joint committee all other members 
may recall. 


-’ The pronounced advantages of the new style of ticket 


should lead to its general adoption. 


A. HERMANY, 
Auditor Disbursements, Rock Island Lines. 





AIR BRAKE MAINTENANCE 


To THE EpiItor OF THE RAtLwAy AGE GAZETTE: 

I have read with a great deal of interest J. T. Slattery’s 
letter on the Air Brake Association in your issue of April 14. 

First, I want to concur in all that Mr. Slattery has said 
regarding the better maintenance of air brakes on freight 
equipment. This is a question that has been up many times, 
and at the last M. C. B. convention a paper was read call- 
ing the attention of all the railroads to the proper mainten- 
ance of air brakes and the parts pertaining thereto. 

It is useless for one railroad to attempt to do all the 
adjusting and testing of air brakes. Many of the roads 
have gone to the expense of fitting up terminals’ with air 
testing racks and have the terminals equipped with air so 
they can have proper pressure to test cars and trains while 
they are in the yards. 

I appreciate the good work which the Air Brake Associa- 
tion has done in calling attention to the importance of prop- 
erly maintaining brakes, but unless mechanical and operat- 
ing officers provide the means and give the time for proper 
inspection and repairing of air brakes we will never get any 
results. 

Under the Federal laws we are compelled to have at least 
85 per cent of the cars in a train in good condition and the 
sooner that officers wake up to the fact that this is a ques- 
tion that needs something more than talking about to get 
results the better it will be for all concerned. Simply accept- 
ing cars and getting rid of them without making other 
repairs than just enough to clear the law will not keep up 
the air brakes on equipment. 

The M. C. B. rules are explicit as to this, and prices for 
doing the work on air brakes are such that the companies 
that do it will not be the losers. It is right up to each and 
every railroad, large and small to do its part, particularly 
in adjusting the brakes and cleaning and testing the triples 
properly. 

Railroads are made up largely of departments. Operat- 
ing officers have their special duties, mechanical department 
officers have theirs, and when we consider the importance of 
the air brakes and their maintenance and of the good work 
that has been done by the Air Brake Association we certainly 
should give that association our hearty support and take 
some notice of its recommendations regarding this impor- 
tant question. 

The men that compose the Air Brake Association are, as 
a class, of high order, and I thoroughly agree with Mr. 
Slattery that they need the backing of all railroads in the 
good work they are doing. It is also up to all railroads 
to pay more attention to the care of air brakes. 

This is a live question; our company has a large force of 
men attending to the maintainance of air brakes. 


F. W. BRAZIER, 
Supt. Rolling Stock, New York Central. 























Mallet Locomotives for the N. C. & St. L. 


Will Replace Two Mikado Type Locomotives in Pusher 
' Service on Two Per Cent Grades; Axle Loads 53,800 lb. 








Mallet Locomotive for Pusher Service on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 


received from the Baldwin Locomotive Works three 

Mallet articulated locomotives of the 2-8-8-2 type, 
which will be used in main line pusher service on two per 
cent grades. Heretofore full tonnage trains have been han- 
died on these grades by three locomotives. ‘The class L-1 
Mikade|type locomotives, which are the heaviest road en- 
gines used on this line, develop a tractive effort of 49,500 lb. 
and carry 205,000 lb. on the drivers. Each of the new 
Mallets is equivalent in hauling capacity to two of the 
Mikados, as it develops a tractive effort of 99,000 lb. work- 
ing compound, and carries 430,300 lb. on the driving wheels. 
In the present instance, therefore, the operating conditions 
were clearly defined, and the new locomotives have been 
specially designed to meet them. ‘The locomotives will be 
handled on 90-ft. turntables, and will traverse curves up to 16 
deg. 54 min. The front and back driving-wheels have a lateral 
play of 7% in. between rails and flanges, while on all the 
remaining wheels the play is 34 in. Flanged tires are used 
throughout. 

The boiler barrel is built with four rings, the second 
being conical and increasing the shell diameter from 88 to 
98 inches. The third and fourth rings are built of plate 
1 in. thick, making the outside diameter at the throat 100 in. 
The longitudinal seams are welded at the ends, and have a 
strength equal to 90 per cent of the solid plate. 

The firebox has a combustion chamber 58 in. long. The 
four tubes which support the brick arch, extend from the 
bottom of the combustion chamber to the hack sheet of the 
firebox, an arrangement which promotes circulation in the 
long horizontal water-space under the combustion chamber. 
The sides and crown of the inside firebox are in one piece, 
and this is welded to the sheet which forms the sides, crown 
and bottom of the combustion chamber. The seam on the 
bottom center line of the combustion chamber is also welded, 
and the tubes are welded into the back tubesheet. Four rows 
of Baldwin expansion stays support the forward end of the 
combustion chamber crown and flexible stays are liberally 
used in the water-logs. 

The safety valves are mounted in a casting which is 
placed over a 26-in. opening in the shell, just forward of 
the combustion chamber. This permits ready access to the 
interior of the boiler. 

The Standard stoker is used. The ashpan is arranged 
with three hoppers, the front hopper extending the full width 
of the firebox, while the remaining two are placed, one on 
each side, between the rear drivers and trailing truck. The 


Tt Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis has recently 





space in the center between the two rear hoppers is occupied 
by the stoker mechanism. 

The throttle is of the improved Rushton type with a drift- 
ing valve. Superheated steam is conveyed from the headers 
in the smokebox through outside horizontal pipes to the 
high-pressure steam chests, where the distribution is con- 
trolled by i5-in. piston valves. Similar valves are used on 
the low-pressure cylinders. ‘The Baldwin starting valve is 
applied to these locomotives. Live steam at reduced pres- 
sure can be admitted to the low-pressure cylinders at starting 
through a small pipe which is tapped into the receiver pipe 
and is connected to a lever valve placed in the cab. 

The valve motion is of the Walschaert type, controlled by 
the Ragonnet power reverse mechanism. ‘The motion work, 
tumbling shafts and reach rod connections are designed in 
accordance with the regular practice of the builders. The 
pistons have cast steel bodies of dished section with iron 
bearing rims cast on. The rims are widened at the bottom 
and no tail rods are used. 

The cylinders are cast separate from the saddles. Each 
high pressure cylinder is secured to its saddle by 41 bolts; 
13 of these bolts pass through the frame, which extends for- 
ward between the cylinder and saddle. The saddle consists 
of two steel castings placed one above the other. The lower 
casting supports the hinge-pin for the articulated connec- 


‘tion, and has in it a cavity in which the ball joint at the 


back end of the receiver pipe is seated. This cavity is 
drained through a suitable pipe, connected to a cock which 
is controlled by the high-pressure cylinder cock rigging. 

The vertical plane of the joint between the receiver pipe 
and each low pressure cylinder, makes an angle of 45 deg. 
with the cylinder center line. In order to make the cylinders 
interchangeable, each casting has two receiver pipe connec- 
tions, one of which is closed by a cap. The exhaust passes 
out at the front end of the casting. 

The front frames terminate just back of the low pressure 
cylinders, where they are bolted and keyed to a large steel 
casting. ‘The low pressure cylinders are secured directly to 
this casting, each being held in place by 22 horizontal bolts 
14 in. in diameter. The vertical faces of the casting are 
28% in. high, so that a large bearing area is provided. The 
keys are planed in pairs and are driven into vertical key- 
ways, with their tapered faces in contact. The lugs which 


constitute the fulcrum for the forward equalizing beam, are 
integral parts of this casting, as are also the extensions to 
which the front deck plate is keyed and bolted. 

The articulated connection between the front and rear 
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frames is formed by a cast steel radius bar, which is securely 
bolted and keyed to the top and bottom rails of the front 
frames.. This radius bar has a ball-jointed connection with 
the hinge-pin. The ball is of case-hardened wrought-iron, 
and is held in place by a divided bushing of the same mate- 
rial, which is fitted into the radius bar. The two halves of the 
bushing are doweled together, and dowels also prevent them 
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Articulating Casting with Ball Joint Pin Connection 


from turning in the radius bar. An oil cup is provided for 
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guide-yoke. ‘The brake shoes bear on the fronts of the for- 
ward group of drivers and on the backs of the wheels in the 
rear group. The brake equipment includes two 8%4-in. cross 
compound pumps, and 100,000 cu. in. of reservoir capacity 
are provided. 

Sand can be delivered at the front or rear of each group 
of driving-wheels. ‘The sand boxes are four in number, 
being placed right and left to keep within the height limit. 
For the same reason, the bell is placed on the left-hand side 
of the center line of the boiler. 

The tenders supplied with these locomotives are of the 
Vanderbilt type, but the intention is to interchange them 
with rectangular tenders which are at present being used be- 
hind passenger locomotives. The Vanderbilt tender is ren- 
dering excellent service on this line. 

The principal dimensions and data for these engines is 
given in the following table: 


General Data 


ONS wd gare ca dere os, ti paiednlics Wiss career eis Seatac 4 ft. 8% in. 
NNER cares caeraia eres) aa SAW AIH 0/Lidled era o Balers oraeeee 6 ea akeud Freight 
NOUN ae a AeA dia ce Ni eld di akinsande we OR ERe EERE s Bit. coal 
MPMI OE | OPRODE a < acais-aie- 5.6 dcieidecerd.gu screen Perdis ote 99,000 Ib 
WETGHE 102 WOPKIIM OPdeE 6.6. 6.4:0:0:6:5:0 56.00 evade eeces 469,400 lb. 
WU GND G Otl OUNUGNE, 6.0.6.5. 605d « clsre send bin elite wr earerscarere 430,300 Ib. 
Wiewmant on leaditig trick. c.:6 6.63 ccc cn cess eens cawas 20,100 Ib. 
NVGIGhE Ob) CSE ELC ois cc cies ace odes cemedaaceeee 19,000 Ib. 
Weight of engine and tender in working order...... 635,000 Ib. 
WU NNST RSI RENN Eo ro<6; 6a: << chisaik. aie wndcwisidieaeie blo wlga wees 5 ft. 0 in. 
WO ARO UNIO acs ois alas seca smsigweddewes ease 40 ft. 4 in. 
WOM Ie CERN os hg sein dc 0! Sarai a'¥.0. nts rerdasereraiaveeeaia 55 ft. 8 in. 
Wheel base, engine and tender.............eeee: 85 ft. 734 in. 
Ratios 
Weight on drivers ~ tractive effort..........ccceccccess 4.3 
TOtAl WEIGHE —— t8ACHIVE CHOCE oi. oi cceiescicaisccepaeceons 4.7 
Tractive effort xX diam. drivers + equivalent heating 
EAR Te ics acy aia era Baia GiA aia aeelcleld sia ea mapalee Rel Dacwieae 56.7 
Equivalent heating surface* -- grate area............... 85.7 
Firebox heating surface + equivalent heating surface,* 
A RCC Cres Se Se eT ree 5.3 
Weight on drivers -- equivalent heating surface*........ 58.7 
Total weight + equivalert heating surface*.............. 64.1 
Volume of equivalent simple cylinders............. 28.2 cu. ft. 
Equivalent heating surface* -- vol. equiv. simple cylinders.259.8 
Grate area ~ vol. equiv. simple cylinders................ 3.0 
Cylinders 
MMUMT Ec crc p.clors. cain ale ciara as eras ame elermardian cu ame eae Compound 
Diameter and stroke...............27 in, and 41 in. by 30 in. 
Wheels 
Dicrginit) Gistaeiee “OV CF LOSS 6... oiaiac s: 0s n dele died dailies eds 56 in. 
YN Paha RICO SE OE CLIC OS oa: 6 0h cio alacreceldietelasie dsc « Heiacensioners 3 in. 


Driving journals, main, diameter and length...11 in. by 12 in. 
Driving journals, others, diameter and length. .9% in. by 12 in. 


















































lubricating the surface of the ball. With this connection Engine truck wheels, diameter....-.....+++.. re -33 in. 
: . : ¢ t H aa : t » JOUTNAIR 2c ccccccccccccccscece In, ¢ in, 
‘there is no danger of binding at the joint when passing over Trailing treek gs CIRINETOS cae dics: ae ares o divi : cen nf 3 in. 
uneven track or changes in grade. TVralkieg tFUCk. JOUPRAIS. 6 <0:0/0:0.6:4 Sad 5: cen war's 5¥% in. by 12 in. 
The boiler is supported on the front frames by two bear- Boiler 
both of which llv d load I h se Bile ica c fants codamceweseretncasaes WeanseeKeie scons Conical 
ers, bot c or whic are normally under 0a¢ % n each ca Working pressure ......... sees cece een eee 210 Ib. per sq. in. 
tthe wearing shoe consists of a steel plate with a brass wear- Outsiderdiameter Gf Arst Tings +. veiciecis caisien nweeinsces 88 in. 
- — —— —- 85° suf -— 66 - >< —— 77 }<- -—- ——- 100" ——— —»<-—-—-—— /0/j"-- eae ea ha, ewe Te 
y ea! i 1 ‘ gle 4 
} Z Z 309 > ie =e —3™ - ” t ‘ 
"i dition ws Py gal! ! me 
| | 26 raed Fa ay ka ig 
1} s i 107. ” 2 s| 
~ | |] * | has —---- H—-—/59f——— ——-——— —- [S$ 
Sal | if} % I! Welded y7 ri 
oe | pind lelded on | 
| ee a 4 ; = : te this line . S| 
{| | 8 1 | ” ll | 
| 424, —-— >< — 50 — +———— +7-—----—-- 4————7-———249-—-+--—+ | | 
ue 8 — } yn bol ; 253, 24 "Tubes 43,53 Flues iI 
Ss} ge CD) Ke | | ae 7 | SS 
me eee | as 2 la ae | 
Vi i | </64, | a l 
; ek n — 
<— 274 bp <287 > ge <3) 03 fai [7 A Bo ee a 








Boiler of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Mallet Locomotives 


ing plate riveted to its upper side, the top casting of the 
waist bearer resting on the brass plate. The front bearer 
carries the controlling spring, and also a pair of cast steel 
lamps which prevent the frames from dropping away from 
the boiler when lifting the locomotive. 

The lower casting of the rear bearer supports the brake 
‘cylinders for the forward group of driving wheels, and the 
rear brake cylinders are supported by the high-pressure 


Firebox, length and Width ds...<6-50s0cke cade 126 in. by 973% in. 
Firebox plates, thickness...........-+-eee. Tube, % in.; ’ 
sides, back and crown, ¥% in. 
PISGOX, WALGER SDACE foii6 0-63 0:6 6. 0isse cae oddgeced en baeccees 5 in. 
Tubes, number and outside diameter............. 253—2% in. 
Flues, number and outside diameter...........+++- 43—5¥% in. 
Tubes and flues, length. ......scecsseces sider alerem eakatiee oo a4 ft. 
Heating surface, tubes and flues........+eeeeeeeee 5,044 sq. ft. 
Wreatinia Gurtace, Arene 6.6 < sc/ck sive cc ewcicasiscaeie 389t§ sq. ft. 
Pleating suriace, total .... cic. cccceccscvceeceeones 5,433 sq. ft. 
Superheater heating surface .........cccccccecees 1,262 sq. ft. 
Equivalent heating surface* ........-..eeeeeeeeee 7,326 sq. ft. 
RAGE BRED cic 5 rs ro eacais Mae hak MR SERRE CEE REM 85.5 sq. ft. 
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Tender 


Wheels, diameter 

en, diameter and length 
ater capacity 

Coal capacity 


total evaporative heating surface + 1.5 


*Equivalent heating surface = 
times the superheating surface. 

+Contains 45 sq. ft. arch tube heating surface. 

§Contains 116 sq. ft. combustion chamber heating surface. 


PROSPECTS OF BILL-OF-LADING LEGISLATION 
By W. L. Stoddard 


WasHINGTON, May 3. 

The prospects of a bill-of-lading law are brightening. C. 
C. Wright, representing the Chicago & North Western, the 
Burlington, and the Rock Island roads, and Francis B. 
James, chairman of the Committee of the American Bar 
Association, have agreed upon a compromise bill. The con- 
ference between Messrs. Wright and James took place at 
the suggestion of Chairman Adamson of the House Com- 
mittee. At the hearing last week it became clear that the 
differences narrowed down to a single point, and a printed 
memorandum embodying the compromise was laid before the 
House Committee. 


The proposed compromise bill leaves Sections 20 and 22 


as they are in the Senate bill, but for Section 21 it substitutes 
entirely new language. Section 20 provides that when goods 
are loaded by a carrier, the carrier “shall count the pack- 
ages of goods, if package freight, and ascertain the kind and 
quantity if bulk freight, and such carrier shall not, in such 
cases, insert ‘shipper’s weight, load, and count,’ or other 
words of like purport 

Section 22 as agreed upon reads as follows: 

“That if a bill-of-lading has been issued by a carrier or 
on his behalf by an agent or employee the scope of whose 
actual or apparent authority includes the issuing of bills-of- 
lading, the carrier shall be liable to (a) the consignee named 
in a straight bill or (b) the holder of an order bill, who has 
given value in good faith, relying upon the description there- 
in of the goods, for damages caused by the non-receipt by 
the carrier of all or part of the goods or their failure to cor- 
respond with the description thereof in the bill at the time 
of its issue.” 

Section 21 of the Pomerene bill as it passed the Senate 
required the carrier to count packages when loaded by ship- 
per. The compromise section is in full as follows: 


Sec. 21. That when package freight or bulk freight is loaded by a 
shipper and the goods are described in a bill-of-lading merely by a state- 
ment of marks or labels upon them or upon packages containing them, 
or by a statement that the goods are said to be goods of a certain kind 
or quantity, or in a certain condition, or it is stated in the bill-of-lading 
that packages are said to contain goods of a certain kind or quantity or in 
a certain condition, or that the contents or condition of the contents of 
packages are unknown, or words of like purport are contained in the bill- 
of-lading, such statements, if true, shall not make liable the carrier issuing 
the bill-of-lading, although the goods are not of the kind or quantity or in 
the condition which the marks or labels upon them indicate, or of the kind 
or quantity or in the condition they were said to be by the consignor. The 
carrier may also by inserting in the bill-of-lading the words “shipper’s 
weight, load and count” or other words of like purport indicate that the 
goods were loaded by the shipper and the description of them made by 
him; and if such statement be true, the carrier shall not be liable for 
damages caused by the improper loading or by the non-receipt or by the 
misdescription of the goods described in the bill-of-lading. 


It seems likely that the House committee will report the 
Pomerene bill with the changes noted, together with some 
alterations of lesser importance. 

Ex-Senator Charles J. Faulkner appeared last week on 
behalf of the railroads and presented a constitutional argu- 
ment against the Pomerene bill; but it is safe to say that the 
full understanding reached by Messrs. James and Wright 
has materially affected the course of the bill, and more than 
superficial indications seem to point to ultimate favorable 
action by the committee. As before stated, the bill-of-lading 
bill has been through the Senate three times, but has always 
struck a snag in the lower house. This snag seems largely 
to have been removed. 
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The Senate has passed bill 3,769, prescribing a minimum 
penalty of $100 for violations of the hours-of-service law, 
a change which is in accordance with recommendations of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and of the railroad 
brotherhoods. 

Senator Cummins, of Iowa, has introduced a bill (S. 3069), 
and it has already been reported by the Senate Committee, to 
amend the Interstate Commerce law so as to cure a defect in 
his amendment, adopted last year, forbidding carriers to limit 
their liability for goods lost or damaged. ‘The amendment 
now proposed would change this provision, and the clause 
forbidding carriers to limit their liability would not apply to 
baggage carried on passenger trains, or to freight (except 
livestock) on which rates are based on a released value. Such 
releases could be given only when expressly authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN RAILROAD OPERATION 


At a meeting of The Economic Psychology Association, 
held at Columbia University, New York, on the evening of 
April 27, a paper of considerable interest to railroad officers 
was presented. This was the second meeting of a new asso- 
ciation organized “to conduct at once practical investigations, 
by means of the co-operation of scientists and business firms, 
to establish standards and concrete knowledge concerning 
the human equation in business and industry, for the pur- 
pose of making available more definite knowledge of various 
business and economic factors of importance.” The asso- 
ciation already has under way the development of ptactical 
methods and tests for quickly determining the abilities of 
stenographers, so that applicants may be graded itito an 
authoritative series of grades. Investigations aiming/to de- 
vise tests by which individuals may be accurately selected for 
various other business and industrial positions, are to be 
undertaken. 

After the opening remarks of the chairman, J. George 
Frederick, outlining the purposes of the organization, Pro- 
fessor Hugo Muensterberg addressed the meeting. He 
pointed out that scientific psychology had been applied suc- 
cessively, in a practical way, to educational work, to physi- 
ological investigation and, in a smaller way, to legal pro- 
cedure. It is now beginning to be applied, he said, to prac- 
tical business and industrial problems, with excellent pros- 
pects of great usefulness in this field. 

The paper which brought to the meeting a number of 
railroad officers, including several signal engineers, was pre- 
pared by O. V. Fry, who has for some time been conducting 
investigations on the Pennsylvania, at Altoona, Pa. Mr. 
Fry described apparatus that he had devised for determining 
the quickness and correctness of different men in their per- 
ception of day and night signals under conditions represent- 
ing fog and smoke of various densities, and explained the 
tests made with this apparatus. His paper also went into the 
circumstances of a large number of cases of over-running 
signals. 

On account of the limited time at the meeting, the paper 
could not be read in full and there was no opportunity for 
discussion. The persons present were therefore given little 
more than a glimpse of the line of investigation that is being 
developed and followed out. The most that can be said at 
present is that the work promises valuable results both in 
the way of new light on some obscure subjects and in the 
development of means for selecting employees experimentally 
rather than by the slow and sometimes disastrous process of 
recording the errors which a man makes in a more or less 
prolonged term of service. The paper is to be printed and 
it is expected that a day will later be devoted to a fuller 
presentaiion and discussion of the subject. 

Mr. Frederick was elected president of the association and 
J. J. Aspatow, 55 Hanson place, Brooklyn, N. Y., secretary. 





The Design of Large Passenger Terminals’ 


A Discussion of the Essential Features Which Must 
be Considered When Planning a Large, Modern Station 


By T. L. Busfield 


It is only necessary to compare the modern railway passen- 
ger terminal with some of the older types, to be struck with 
the great advances made for the benefit both of the public 
and the railways. Conveniences and arrangements have 
been provided which were undreamed of a few years ago. 
Some of the most important lines upon which advances have 
been made are the segregation of traffic, causing less annoy- 
ance and confusion to passengers with different objectives in 
using a terminal; improved track-layouts and electric inter- 
locking plants, enabling train movements to be made with 
greater safety and facility; improved methods of track con- 
struction, reducing maintenance costs and the inconvenience 
of renewals; and graphic methods of studying terminal 
operations. 

Dealing with the subject from the point of view of the 
engineer, one’s first impression is that a study of existing 
terminals is of little real value in the preparation of a design 
for a new terminal owing to the apparent lack of similarity 
in all of the important features of the terminals. A closer 
and more imtimate study, however, reveals the important fact, 
that notwithstanding large differences in shape, size, traffic 
and local:conditions, there is to be found a remarkable simi- 
larity in the general principles upon which the designs are 
being carried out in the terminals of today. 

The subject of architecture as applied to passenger termi- 
nals is one on which, no doubt, volumes could be written by 
competent authorities, but there are one or two points to 
which it may not be inopportune to refer. One of these is 
the external design and appearance of the station building 
which should naturally express the generally accepted idea 
of a railway station, and also, especially in the case of a 
large city, have the character of a monumental gateway and 
entrance to a great city and great railroad. ‘The excellence 
with which it is possible to carry out this symbolic idea is 
particularly well illustrated in the Washington Union 
Station. 

Another important point is the necessity of co-operation 
between engineers, architects and operating officers. The 
architect is possibly a little inclined to err on the side of 
“a thing of beauty is a joy forever,” while the engineer is 
rather apt to be purely utilitarian in his ideas, and the 
operating officers are naturally most concerned in being able 
to handle the traffic in and out of the terminal in the most 
efficient manner. In order to obtain the best all-round re- 
sults a thorough co-operation of the different departments is 
essential. Instead of turning over the preliminary plans to 
the architects, as is frequently done, a thorough study of 
operating methods and of traffic and engineering problems 
should first be made, preferably by a committee representing 
the various departments interested. 

Still another feature which both architects and engineers 
should try to remedy, is the long distance the passenger has 
to walk between the entrance to the station and his train. 
Any effort to reduce this distance to a minimum will be well 
repaid. In one of the most modern terminals in the United 
States, the average passenger walks a distance of approxi- 
mately 1,000 ft. 

Mention must also be made of the rather remarkable dif- 
ferences in sizes of waiting rooms and other facilities, even 
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in terminals which cater to the same volume and nature of 
traffic. ‘Taking a number of terminals handling all kinds 
of traffic, there seems to be no relationship between the num- 
ber of passengers catered to, and the sizes of waiting rooms 
and other parts of the building. A study of the actual fig- 
ures reveals the fact that the sizes of waiting rooms vary 
from 0.1 to 5.0 sq. ft. per passenger using the station. 

The electrification of railways in terminal zones has done 
more than any other single circumstance to alter and im- 
prove the conditions existing in large passenger stations. 
Apart from the improved atmospheric conditions, electric 
operation has made possible a type of terminal in which the 
tracks are entirely underground, or covered over by the 
station building or offices. A terminal such as the Grand 
Central in New York would have been an impossibility with- 
out the use of electric power. 

In addition to this feature there are others of equal im+ 
portance developed by the use of the electric locomotive. The 
greater acceleration of this type of locomotive compared with 
the steam engine results in the general speeding up of the 
train and switching movements in the yards is a great benefit 
at any large traffic center. It is also often possible to utilize 
steeper grades when electric locomotives are used, this feature 
again being illustrated in the Grand Central, New York, 
where there are grades of three per cent leading to the sub- 
urban level. 

There has been a marked change in the standard form of 
trainshed, the old type of large single span roof being more 
or less obsolete as far as the modern terminal is concerned. 
This type had a number of disadvantages which are mostly 
overcome by the improved form of umbrella shed now used. 
Apart from the abolition of the smoke nuisance it has the 
advantage over the large span roof in that it is less costly 
to erect and to maintain, and is also safer. 


GENERAL FEATURES 


It is only in rare cases that there is very much opportunity 
for making an unhampered selection in a large city, but when 
it is possible to choose a site, with only the best interests of 
the railway company and the public to be studied, the nature 
of the traffic to be dealt with must first be determined, be- 
cause this feature more than any other will fix the best loca- 
tion. If the terminal is to cater to a large proportion of 
suburban traffic it should be located so that the ‘‘commuter” 
should be able to reach his city office with the minimum of 
delay en route. This means that it must-be as central as 
possible to the business district. In cases where this district 
is spread over large or straggling areas, effective results 
would be obtained by locating the terminal adjacent to, or 
preferably in direct connection with, some feeder such as 2 
subway or elevated road, which would in all probability not 
only serve the business district, but also that which is next in 
importance, the shopping and hotel district. 

In the case of the terminal which is to cater to through 
traffic, the travelers will come largely from residential, hotel 
or shopping districts, or from other railways or steamship 
piers. In some cases it might be correctly assumed that there 
would be a preponderance of traffic from and to one of these 
sources, and the terminal could be located accordingly. The 
importance of location, however, is not always of such vital 
importance in the case of the station for long distance travel, 
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as the passenger will, as a rule, use some form of convey- 
ance between the terminal and his final destination, or be- 
tween his starting point and the terminal as the case may be. 

In a situation where there is much competition between 
rival railways, the question of location is naturally of extreme 
importance, and the problem is complicated by the fact that 
the ideal location of today may be quite out of the way in ten 
years’ time. In selecting the site good judgment has to be 
used in order that undue restrictions will not occur, such as 
might be caused by streets, valuable properties and natural 
conditions. It has often happened that restrictions of this 
nature have occurred to such an extent as to be actually ob- 
structive to the construction of an efficient layout of the 
tracks and buildings. 

It is not only the natural controlling features within the 
station site that affect the layout of any terminal, but it is 
also necessary to make a complete study of the immediate 
neighborhood, both with regard to the railway, and also the 
adjoining part of the city. One feature playing a prominent 
part in any design is the elevation of the tracks, in relation 
to the natural ground level, as terminals with the approach 
tracks either above or below the latter will usually be of a 
very different type from those where the tracks are at grade. 
The two-story terminal has a number of advantages, such as 
economy of ground space, facility of handling baggage at a 
separate level from the platforms, and the segregation of 
traffic. ‘The relative location of the station, the coach yards 
and engine sheds have an important bearing on the final lay- 
out of the terminal on account of the switching movements 
necessary for the moving of the empty trains. It is of im- 
portance that the method of operation should be intimately 
studied before making even preliminary plans of the layout. 

The location of the streets in the immediate vicinity of the 
station building is naturally another important feature to be 
studied, as they will, to a great extent, determine the position 
of the station. ‘This is a feature which is given considerable 
prominence in Europe, as almost every city of any importance 
has a dignified and spacious approach to its railway station, 
frequently made into the form of a public garden. It is not 
to be expected that railway companies will go to the entire 
expense involved in every case, but it is to the interest of 
the municipality to see that the approaches to its “gateway” 
are worthy of the city, because, after all is said, the visitor’s 
first and last impressions are those which, unconsciously, per- 
haps, will be retained. A terminal which may be considered 
a model for a fine location with regard to the immediate 
vicinity and approaches is the Washington Union Station. 
This result, however, was largely obtained by the co-opera- 
tion of the District of Columbia, and the railway companies 
interested in the terminal. 

The size of any proposed terminal is naturally dependent 
on the volume of anticipated traffic. This volume has to 
be carefully analyzed, because it is not the volume alone, but 
the relative percentages of suburban and main line passen- 
gers, and also the quantity of mail, baggage and express 
matter that determine the necessary size and requirements. 
The bearing of the mail, baggage and express both on track 
layouts and on buildings is naturally in proportion to the 
volume, and needs no further study. Taking the effect of 
the predominating kind of passenger traffic on the station 
building, it will be found that the commuter requires differ- 
ent and less facilities than the long-distance passenger.. 

In many large stations there is not great necessity for pro- 
viding waiting rooms with large seating capacity because the 
train service is frequent, and at the same time there may be 
very little of what may be called “junction” business. On 
the other hand, at stations where many connections are to be 
made, it is necessary to provide for a large number of people 
in the waiting rooms. 

The nature of the traffic not only affects the station build- 
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ing, but it also has a direct bearing on the size of the track- 
layout. The handling of a definite number of passengers 
requires less trains if they are commuters than if they are 
long-distance travelers, and at the same time suburban trains 
can be dealt with at a quicker rate than long-distance trains, 
because they can be unloaded quicker and do not need to be 
placed at their platforms so long before their schedule time 
for departure. ‘This fact, however, is somewhat offset by the 
heavy “peak” loads that occur in conjunction with the former 
class of traffic at the morning and evening rush hours. Main 
line traffic has its variations principally with the seasons of 
the year, and at the same time there are a number of stations 
where extraordinary heavy loads have to be handled for short 
periods, an example of which is the inaugural crowds at 
Washington. 

Bearing out the above statements with regard to the rela- 
tionship between suburban and through traffic, the following 
are averages of a large number of important terminals on this 
continent : 


Long-distance Suburban 
Passengers handled per day, per track.... 1,141 4,933 
Number of trains per track.............- 15.4 29.4 
Passengers per train .....ssseeeseeeeeees 84 169 
Time train is at platform before departure. 27 14 
Time train is at platform after arrival..... 16 8 


On account of the differences already mentioned, in the 
requirements of the commuter and the express passenger it 
is advisable, when they both reach large proportions, to sepa- 
rate the one from the other as much as possible. The most 
notable example where the segregation of traffic has been car- 
ried sut with completeness and success is the Grand Central 
Terminal in New York. 


PLATFORMS 


Before any plans can be commenced with any degree of 
detail, standards must be adopted for the size and general 
features of the station platforms because it will be their 
necessary number and dimensions that will partly determine 
the size of the terminal as a whole. The platform sizes, in 
turn, will depend not only on the traffic, but on the methods 
of handling baggage, and on the means of approach to the 
platforms. 

The old established method of conveying baggage from 
the train to the baggage room, and vice versa, by trucking on 
the platforms is too familiar to require any description, and 
the objections to the method are equally obvious. An im- 
provement, however, can be made on this system by provid- 
ing special trucking platforms reserved for the sole use of 
baggage trucks, and in terminals of the one level, headhouse 
type this method has been adopted with satisfactory results 
when the traffic has not been of a very heavy nature. If a 
large volume of traffic is to be dealt with two objections arise, 
one that confusion is apt to occur between passengers and 
trucks at the ends of the platforms, and the other that the 
trucking platforms occupy a very considerable amount of 
valuable space. 

There is no question but that the most satisfactory way 
of dealing with this problem is that of trucking either above 
or below the track level, and raising or lowering the trucks, 
as the case may be, to the platforms at a point approximately 
opposite the baggage cars. In terminals where this system 
is in vogue baggage may usually be said to be conspicuous 
by its absence. It is only in certain situations, however, that 
this system can be readily installed, the expense of building 
a subway or bridge, together with the necessary elevators, 
would, in many cases, be entirely out of proportion to the 
benefits received. 

The modern terminal being built on two or more levels 
readily adapts itself to the isolation of the baggage trucking. 
Notable examples of this method are the Grand Central in 
New York, where the baggage is handled on a bridge over 
the tracks and lowered to the platforms near the baggage 
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cars, and the Pennsylvania Terminal, New York, where the 
baggage is lowered to subways below the track level, running 
both longitudinally and transversely, and raised to the plat- 
forms by elevators. 

In terminals where the concourse and baggage rooms are 
above or below the platform level, stairs and elevators, or as 
an alternative, ramps, must be provided, and before any con- 
clusions can be formed as to the platform widths, a general 
idea must be had of the nature and extent of such obstruc- 
tions to the clear width of the platforms. In the case of 
commuter traffic a stairway 20 ft. wide is not uncommon, but 
is confined to those situations where large crowds have to be 
handled in a very short space of time, more particularly in 
subway stations than in railroad terminals. ‘Taking the more 
general situation where not more than one or two hundred 
people per train are provided for, if the traffic on any one 
stairway can be confined to one direction only, a width of 
6 ft. is sufficient, and one as narrow as 5 ft. has been used 
without inconvenience to passengers. It is often necessary, 
however, to provide stairways for traffic in both directions, 
in which case a width of at least 8 ft. is advisable. Of 
course, the width is to a large extent controlled by the rapid- 
ity with which it is necessary to clear a platform. In this 
connection the following information supplied to the writer 
by J. H. Harris, New York, is of particular interest. 

“Recent experiments tried at the Brooklyn Bridge show 
that the maximum upstairs movement was 20 people per foot 
of width per minute with an average of 15. Moving down- 
stairs the figures were 18 people per foot, with an average 
of 13. These figures were obtained by the Hudson and 
Manhattan on stairs of average height, and 4 ft. or over in 
width. They also found that passengers moving on a level 
passageway or on a ramp up to as steep as 10 per cent moved 
at a rate of 30 people per foot of width per minute.” 

The recognized practice in modern terminal construction 
is to eliminate stairways as much as possible by the substi- 
tution of ramps, the slopes of which have to suit local condi- 
_ tions, but which should not exceed 12 per cent. When space 
permits 8 to 10 per cent makes a slope well favored by the 
public. Elevators are used for the transference of both 
passengers and baggage from platforms to concourse, and 
vice versa, but for the former purpose they are generally 
used in a purely subsidiary manner, and rarely exceed 5 or 6 
ft. in width. Baggage elevators, on the other hand, have to 
be sufficiently large to accommodate readily the largest bag- 
gage trucks sometimes even two at a time, with the result 
that it is not unusual to find an overall width of 8 or 9 ft. 

Having established in a geueral way the baggage handling 
system, and also the nature and extent of obstructions on the 
platforms, it is possible to determine a maximum width and 
also widths to cover special conditions. In a terminal of 
the headhouse type with platforms approached directly from 
the concourse with practically no obstructions, with the pos- 
sible exception of a single row of columns supporting the 
trainshed, a narrower width can be adopted safely than in 
the case where the platforms are approached by elevators or 
stairways, particularly as these obstructions generally occur 
at a point where congestion is liable to be greatest. Revert- 
ing to first principles, it is necessary that there should be 
room for at least two people carrying handbags to pass be- 
tween the widest obstructions and the edge of the platform 
with the only exception of certain cases where the obstruction 
is isolated from the busy part of the platform. This requires 
a width of at least 5 ft., and preferably 6 ft., so it is safe 
to say that the platform should be not less than 12 ft. wider 
than the widest elevator or stairway, giving a minimum width 
overall of 18 to 20 ft. It will be found that the standard 
practice of a great many roads conforms to these dimensions, 
end for conditions of this nature vary between the limits of 
'3 to 22 ft. In reaching this conclusion it is assumed that 
ony obstructions are few in number. 
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When a platform is practically free from structures and 
baggage trucking is eliminated a width of about 16 ft. is 
found from experience to give satisfactory results, and in 
other cases, such as where the platforms are only occasionally 
used for local trains, perhaps, this width can again be re- 
duced. Widths as great as 30 ft. are sometimes necessary 
when a heavy and continuous inbound commuter traffic has 
to be dealt with expeditiously. 

It is impossible to fix any definite maximum or minimum 
lengths for the platforms in terminals in general, the sizes 
of trains varying so extensively on different railways. Once 
the maximum essential length is established the remaining 
platforms will be more or less determined by the nature of 
the track layout. In designing the latter it is possible, espe- 
cially in a large layout, to obtain a number of alternative 
lengths, and it is always advisable to keep the platforms as 
long as possible, the trains of today apparently reaching no 
limits with regard to their length. 

The method of train operation will have an important 
bearing on this subject, because it is not an unusual practice 
in terminals with through tracks to despatch two trains in 
opposite directions from the same platforms, and there are 
instances of even three trains being allotted to one platform. 
The practice of using one platform for two trains is not 
applicable as a general rule to stations of the headhouse type, 
on account of the distance to be walked by the passengers, 
but in cases where the station is located in the center of the 
layout, and the tracks reached by means of a bridge or sub- 
way, there are no serious objections, and it has been put into 
use at the new Union Station, Kansas City. 

Although platforms level with the car floors have always 
been the standard practice in Great Britain, it is only in 
recent years that they have been in use at all on this conti- 
nent, except on subways or elevated roads. The Pennsyl- 
vania must be given the credit for first adopting the high 
platform in a railway terminal in America, and their opera- 
tion proved so successful that the example set by this road 
was immediately followed by the New York Central, and 
today they are in extensive use on many of the lines in the 
Fast. 

The advantages of the high platforms are: Facility and 
rapidity with which trains may be loaded or unloaded; the 
prevention of the public crossing the track; in stations below 
street level, a saving of about 3 ft. in the vertical height to 
be traveled by the passengers, and in some cases they form a 
convenient place for the housing of ducts, cables, elevator 
machinery, signal equipment, etc. 

On the other hand they have certain disadvantages when 
used in conjunction with our present system of terminal 
operation, in addition to that of the additional cost. The 
most important factor against their use is that the passenger 
coaches must be remodelled to serve both high and low plat- 
forms. A second objection to their use is the difficulty of 
trucking across the tracks, and a third is the fact that a 
special form of baggage truck must be provided, having its 
floor as low as possible. These disadvantages are not so 
serious that they cannot be readily overcome. A rather more 
serious disadvantage which sometimes arises in connection 
with the use of the high platform is that if a switch has to 
be placed in a track within the limits of the platform, it 
becomes necessary to put a curve in the line of the platform 
edge in order to provide sufficient clearance for the swing of 
the ends of coaches using the switch. This is not only un- 
sightly, but also dangerous, because if a car door happens to 
stop opposite the curve, an unobservant person might readily 
step into the space left between the car and the edge of the 
platform. 


THE TRACK-LAYOUT 


Before the track-layout can be designed intelligently it is 
necessary to make a complete study of the traffic requirements 
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and the proposed operating methods. ‘The actual traffic re- 
quirements are sometimes rather difficult to obtain, particu- 
larly in a new terminal, where there will be no existing data 
to form a basis for the calculations, and in any case, provision 
has to be made, not only for the requirements of today, but 
also for those of 20 years hence. 

Once, however, sufficient data has been obtained, a tenta- 
tive train schedule can be drawn up and used as a basis for 
determining the necessary trackage in the station and ap- 
proaches. 
form tracks to care for the heaviest traffic conditions of the 
day, a diagram showing the occupancy of the various plat- 
forms can be plotted. The time a suburban train is neces- 
sarily placed at the platform before departure is usually 
considered to be 15 min., which will give time for the small 
amount of baggage and mail to be loaded; the time the same 
train must be left at the platform after arrival is only a few 
minutes, sufficient to unload the passengers and perhaps a 
truck load of local baggage. In the case of a long-distance 
train, with the exception of night trains which are generally 
placed some hours before their departure time, a period of 
between 20 and 30 min. is considered essential, but will de- 
pend upon local conditions. At many large terminals bag- 
gage and express matter is loaded on the cars at special 
platforms and only the late arrivals are put on the train 
after it has been placed at the platform, in which case a 
period of 20 min. should be ample. When, however, all the 
baggage, etc., is to be loaded directly from the passenger 
platform, 50 min. will not be too long if the amount to be 
handled is large. Similarly the length of time the train 
should be left at the platform after its arrival will largely 
depend on the manner in which the baggage is dealt with. 

The next important study is the method of operation and 
its effect on the track-layout. The simplest way of handling 
the trains, involving the minimum number of movements, is 


-that of backing the empty trains in and out of the trainshed 
by their road-engines, necessitating only two movements per 


train. The most complicated method is that of actually 
making up the train at the platform, bringing baggage cars 
from the baggage platform, mail cars from the mail room, 
express cars from the express sheds, and the passenger cars 
from the storage or cleaning yards. These movements 
would, as a rule, be made by the yard engine, the road engine 
finally backing on to the train after as many as 15 or 20 
movements have been made over the throat tracks. Between 
these two methods there may be found a large variety of 
intermediate systems, involving more or less movements as 
the case may be. 

Dealing now with the actual preparation of the track plan, 
the ideal to be sought after in the layout is that it shall not 
only be capable cf handling the maximum traffic as a whole, 
but also that the maximum capacity of the various component 
parts shall be so balanced that undue congestion will not be 
occurring in some parts while others are comparatively idle, 
or at any rate not being used to their capacity. In making a 
study of these capacities, the layout can be divided into its 
three component parts—namely, the trainshed or platform 
tracks, the throat tracks, and the main-line or approach 
tracks. The capacity of the former will depend on their 
number and on the nature of the traffic, and can be deter- 
mined by means of a diagram, or made to suit the traffic 
conditions. ‘The capacity of the latter will depend on their 
number, the spacing of the signals, and the speed of the 
trains which will be determined by the grades and other local 
conditions. When these two capacities have been balanced 
it is then necessary to connect the tracks in the trainshed 
with the main-lines in such a way that there will be no points 
at which undue restriction will occur. This is frequently the 
most difficult problem in connection with the layout and in a 
busy terminal can only be satisfactorily dealt with by pro- 
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viding the means for trains to move in opposite directions 
with the minimum of interference. 

There are three main types of track-layouts, those with 
stub-tracks only, those with both stub and through tracks, 
and those with through tracks only. In modern terminal 
practice there is a marked tendency to replace the stub-track 
type by employing tracks running through the station with 
connections at each end. ‘The advantages of this method are 
numerous, one of the most important being the facility with 
which all the various train movements and switching work 
can be done as compared with the stub type. As a rule, 
however, it is difficult to build through tracks unless local 
conditions are entirely favorable, such as would be obtained 
when the traffic runs in both directions from the terminal. 

The principle of the throat of a terminal is always the 
same, and although there is a general similarity in the lay- 
outs of various terminals, a study must be made of the par- 
ticular requirements and conditions and then a layout of the 
throat tracks designed to suit those conditions. The first 
requirement is to connect every platform track with the main- 
lines; second, this must be done in such a way as to permit 
the minimum interference between the various train move- 
ments, and at the same time provide the greatest flexibility 
possible; third, provision must be made for the rapid ex- 
change of cars or locomotives from any one platform to any 
other platform; and, fourth, connection must be provided to 
special tracks, where necessary, such as express, mail, storage, 
cleaning, etc. 

A point in connection with terminal track-layouts on which 
there has been considerable discussion is the maximum per- 
missible curvature for switch and other curves.. With the 
increasing size of both road and switching engines, and all 
types of equipment, there has been a constant demand for 
flatter curves, a demand, however, which was. somewhat 
lessened with the introduction of the electric locomotive with 
its short fixed wheel base. Until recent years a switch with 
a No. 7 frog and a corresponding curvature of about 13% 
deg. was used very extensively, but this is proving to be too 
sharp in any terminal handling modern equipment, excessive 
strains being placed on locomotives, coaches and the track 
itself, even at restricted speeds. The maximum curvature 
recommended for practice today is 10 deg., corresponding to 
a No. 8 frog, but if No. 9 or No. 10 switches can be used 
without detracting from the efficiency of the layout they will 
be advantageous, and there are a number of terminals laid 
out entirely with No. 10 switches. When the electric opera- 
tion was first introduced it was thought that sharper curves 
could be used and in some large terminals No. 614 frogs 
were used in certain places, but they soon proved to be too 
sharp and were replaced at considerable expense by No. 8 
switches. On certain tracks, however, which may be devoted 
entirely to multiple-unit service a considerably sharper curva- 
ture can be used, and switches as sharp as a No. 6 (20 deg. 
curve) may result in a very valuable economy of space. 

In a large terminal it will be impossible to use one and only 
one standard for the switches, and it also becomes necessary 
in many cases to use a number of special switches for ex- 
traordinary conditions. It is important, however, that there 
should be as few types as possible on account of keeping up 
a stock of spares; there should naturally be a spare for every 
special frog. In the case of standard switches a few spares 
will be enough for a large number of switches, because, even 
if a very extensive accident occurs it will be possible to re- 
place them from other parts of the railway or to obtain new 
ones from manufacturers. 

When a terminal is being built in a city where real estate 
values are high, it is necessary that clearances be reduced to 
the minimum possible with safety. A study of conditions 
in a number of large terminals reveals the fact that side 
clearances are frequently reduced to as little as 6 ft. from the 
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track center, corresponding to a clearance of a little less than 
a foot from the side of the widest coaches. A minimum 
clearance of 6 ft. 6 in. from the center line is, however, more 
common. When the tracks are situated on curves all clear- 
ances must be increased to such an extent that the overhang 
of the cars either at the ends or at the center, will still have 
the same minimum clearance. 

When high platforms are used they must be built so that 
they come as close as possible to the cars and they are usually 
‘ built with a clearance of 5 ft. 3 in. from the center of the 
track when on tangent, with an increased amount when the 
tracks are on a curve, corresponding to the degree of the 
curve. 

Track centers vary for different conditions, but a general 
standard for most classes of work may be taken as 13 ft. 
For the pairs of stub-tracks in the trainshed, 12 ft. centers 
may be used, but this leaves no space for car cleaners to 
work, if it should be necessary for them to perform this work 
while the train is in the trainshed. On the ladder tracks it 
is advisable to allow ample clearance and 15 ft. centers will 
not be found to be excessive. 


TRAIN ACCIDENTS IN FEBRUARY’ 


The following is a list of the most notable train accidents 
that occurred on railways of the United States in the month 


of February, 1916: 
CoLLISIONS 
Kind of Kind of : 
Date Road Place Accident Train Kil’d Inj’d 
4. St, + canine I. M. * S..Cypress J. xe F. & F. 0 5 
MG DTIO Anvevaacla ss «ee Pt. Jervis re iP. ee. 0 3 
6. Seaboard [igs apis . Valrico be Re Geudr, 0 1 
G Bae Os visecssce Wallace xe if 1 0 
*S. ) Pitts; Terni....css Hickory be PP ek. 0 5 
1G: Balt @ Ov cccceccees mblem re F. & F. 0 2 
15. Seaboard A. L..... .»Franklinton be P. & £. 2 1 
420 tone, a SR So. Cheney re re & P. 5 4 
722 Y. H. & H....Milford re Pr: & &. 10 160 
26. N: y. é eee Sere | Painesville re Be FF. 1 2 
26. Lehigh Valley ...... Jersey City be F. & F. 0 2 
27. Boston: & Mos ccicsve Westminster re F. & F. 1 0 
DERAILMENTS 
Cause of Kind of 
Date Road Place Derailm’t Train Kil’d Inj’d 
Fis PEM TAs lcs acces oka caine Lata ms Seward d. track big Oo 47 
ae eo eS ee Vincennes d. bridge P. 2 0 
“(a —_ Orr Milliken d. track F, 0 1 
8. FS ee Flagstaff b. rail P. 0 0 
8. S tiace Ce Ore . Vass loose wh. I 1 1 
8; Golorade BS. ..-.as.00 Birdseye slide E. 0 1 
17, Caroling. C. B'O..<c60 Dante unx F. 1 0 
17. Seaboard + | eer ae Bellwood d. truck LZ 0 14 
20. Missouri, K. & T....Henrietta d, truck P. 2 4 
21. New York Central...Little Falls d. eq. F, 1 0 
21. Chicago, I. & L....« . Frankfort unx Pr 0 4 
a is ey s, | | a ae ‘New Milford der.switch F. 2 0 
29. Louisville & N...... .»Madisonville _b. rail Pr. 0 1 


The trains in collision at Cypress Junction, Ark., on the 
4th, were a southbound freight and a work train. Five 
trainmen were injured. The collision was due to the work 
train being on the main track without authority. 

The trains in collision near Port Jervis, N. Y., on the 
6th were westbound freights. The leading train had been 
brought to a stop. Its caboose and six cars were derailed 
and the caboose fell down a bank and caught fire. Three 
trainmen were severely burned. ‘The cause of the collision 
was the failure of the runner of the second train to run 
under control, as, in the circumstances, was required. 

The trains in collision on the Seaboard Air Line at Val- 
rico, Fla., on the 6th were a westbound passenger and an 
eastbound freight, the latter drawn by two engines. ‘Three 
engines and two baggage cars were badly damaged and one 
engineman was injured. 





1Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 

re, Rear collision be. Butting collision xe, Other collisions 
Broken d, Defective——urf, Unforeseen obstruction——unx, Unex- 
plained derail, Open derailing switch——ms, Misplaced switch acc. 
obst., Accidental obstruction——malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 
boil er, Explosion of locomotive on road——fire, Cars burned while 
running——P, or Pass., Passenger train F, or Ft., Freight train (includ- 
ing empty engines, work trains, etc.) Asterisk, Wreck wholly or partly 
destroyed by fire——Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 
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The train involved in the collision at Wallace, W. Va., 
on the 6th was passenger No. 720. A trespasser walking 
along the track was killed. The train ran over a misplaced 
switch at about 30 miles an hour and collided with some 
freight cars standing on a side track. Responsibility for 
leaving the switch mis-set is charged against track repairers, 
who had been operating it to determine whether it was in 
working order. 

The trains in collision near Hickory, Pa., on the evening 
of the 8th were westbound passenger No. 17 and an east- 
bound freight. Both trains were moving at low speed. Gas 
escaping from lamps in the cars ignited the wood work and 
two coaches were burnt up. The engineman and one brake- 
man of the passenger train were injured, and three passen- 
gers were slightly burned. The collision was due to failure 
of the freight to clear the track for the passenger, as re- 
quired by rule. 

The trains in collision at Emblem, Pa., on the 10th, 
about 2 a. m., were eastbound freights. Two trainmen 
were injured. ‘The second train had passed distant and 
home automatic block signals set against it. It appears that 
the engineman had been attending too closely to the opera- 
tion of the injector. 

The trains in collision at Franklinton, N. C., on the 15th 
were the northbound Florida Limited and a southbound 
freight. The passenger engine, three cars in the passenger 
train, and six of the freight were wrecked. A fireman was 
killed, an engineman fatally injured, and the road foreman 
of engines seriously scalded. ‘The freight had encroached 
on the time of the passenger. 

The trains involved in the rear collision on the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle at South Cheney, Wash., on the 20th 
were running as the second and third sections of eastbound 
passenger No. 4, but both were foreign trains running over 
this road because of floods on the Northern Pacific. One 
was Northern Pacific No. 2 and the other was No. 42 of 
the Burlington-Northern Pacific Line. No. 2 ran into 
No. 42. Five passengers were killed and six passengers and 
one employee were injured. The leading train had been 
stopped and it was run into by the following train, which 
was running at excessive speed. Improper flagging on the 
part of the standing train is also mentioned as a cause. 

The trains in collision on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford near Milford, Conn., on the 22nd were westbound 
passenger. ‘The leading train, No. 79, had been stopped 
because of the accidental rupture of an air hose and was 
run into at the rear by passenger train No. 5 running at full 
speed. Ten persons were killed and 160 injured. One of 
the injured, a passenger, died on March 8. In the rear of 
the standing train was a home signal, 300 ft. back, and a 
distant signal 5,100 ft. back, both set against train No. 5; 
and the flagman of No. 79 also had gone back a short dis- 
tance. ‘The engineman and fireman of No. 5 were among 
the killed and the reason for the disregard of signals on the 
part of that train can only be conjectured. This collision 
was reported in the Railway Age Gazette of February 25 
and March 3. 

The trains in collision near Painesville, Ohio, on the 26th 
were eastbound freights. The leading train had been stopped 
for the purpose of taking water. Fifteen cars were wrecked 
and a fireman was killed. Two other trainmen were injured. 

The trains in collision on the Lehigh Valley near Jersey 
City, N. J., on the 26th, about 4 a. m., were an eastbound 
locomotive hauling two cars, and a westbound locomotive 
drawing only a caboose. The eastbound engine had been 
struck by a tender in a train of the Pennsylvania, on an 
adjacent track (derailed), and so jarred that the engineman 
was knocked off and fell to the ground and was slightly 
injured. The engine, running without an engineman, ran 
unattended about 2 miles to the point of collision. Both 
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engines were badly damaged and the fireman of the west- 
bound engine was fatally injured. Four other employees 
were less severely hurt. ‘The fireman of the runaway engine 
had not discovered the absence of the engineman, his posi- 
tion, behind the Wootten firebox, being such that he was out 
of sight of the engineman’s cab. Following are some of the 
details of this accident as narrated in the New York Times: 

“John Berdert, fireman of Lehigh Valley locomotive 1666, 
was almost flung from the fire deck at 4:20 o’clock yesterday 
morning when the tender of a Pennsylvania locomotive, de- 
railed and bumping over the ties, side wiped the Lehigh 
Valley engine as it was moving through the Oak Island 
yards in Newark. Berdert kept his feet, however, and, as 
the locomotive did not stop, he decided no damage had been 
done and went on with his firing, ignorant of the fact that 
John Kugler, his engineman, had been flung out of the cab, 
perched high up over the boiler, and many feet away from 
Berdert’s fire deck. 

“So the engine ran wild with Berdert throwing coal and 
keeping an eye on his steam gage, just as though Kugler 
had been at the throttle. Across the long bridge over Newark 
Bay the locomotive rushed with constantly increasing speed, 
for, in his fall, Kugler’s hand had jerked the throttle open. 
Still Berdert suspected nothing, for it was early morning, 
the tracks were clear, and it was none of his business how 
tast Kugler ran. 

“Through Jersey City, over the bridge spanning the tracks 
of the Central of New Jersey, pretty nearly two miles, 
the locomotive ran, and now it took a switch, lurching and 
swaying; shot onto the adjoining track with a jerk, righted 
itself and sped on again. Berdert, glancing up from his 
firing, saw a locomotive headlight bearing down on him, 
supposed it was on the adjoining track, and turned his glance 
again to the steam gage. Kugler seemed to be using it up 
as fast as he could make it. 


“Then came the shrill blast of a whistle; another and 
another in a nearly continuous shriek until Berdert jumped 
to the edge of his deck and looked out, wondering what could 


be the matter. Almost upon him, and so close he had no 
time to jump, loomed the nose of Locomotive 725. There 
was a crash and the engines reared up against each other; 
there was the rending of steel, the whistle of escaping steam, 
and then Berdert was sent flying through the air. He landed 
in a bed of cinders, scratched, shaken up, and bruised, but 
otherwise unhurt. Before him was the wreck of his loco- 
motive, mingled with that of 725. The caboose, the single 
car the latter locomotive had been hauling, was wrecked also 
and from the mass came the cries of injured men.” 

The trains in collision at Westminster, Mass., on the 27th 
were westbound freights. The conductor of the leading train, 
who was in the caboose, was fatally injured. The forward 
train, which was loaded to capacity, had stopped for water, 
and had again attained a speed of about 8 miles an hour 
when a time freight train, following, running at about 15 
or 20 miles an hour, collided with its rear on an ascending 
grade of about 65 ft. per mile. The engineman of the second 
train admitted that he had fallen asleep. He ran past auto- 
matic block signals set against him. 

The train derailed near Seward, Pa., on the second was 
eastbound express passenger No. 44. The train was run- 
ning at about 60 to 65 miles an hour when 5 of its 8 cars 
were thrown off the rails at a point where the track was un- 
dergoing repairs. Forty-four passengers were very slightly 
injured. One cook, one porter and one brakeman were also 
injured. Track repairers, preparatory to taking out the rails 
of the track and putting larger rails in place of them, had 
drawn the spikes from two out of every three ties for a dis- 
tance of about 1,000 ft. This weakening of the track is 
taken to have been the cause of the derailment and the fore- 
man in charge of the work, a man of 13 years’ experience, 
was suspended 15 days. 
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The train involved in the derailment near Vincennes, Ind., 
on the 7th was westbound passenger No. 43. It was moving 
at low speed, because of high water. The engine broke 
through the trestle bridge over the Wabash river. None of 
the cars were derailed. The engineman and fireman were 
drowned. 

The train derailed near Milliken, W. Va., on the 7th 
was a southbound extra consisting of an engine and two 
cars. The engine was backing and the tender was overturned 
and one trainman injured. The derailment was due to weak- 
ened track caused by heavy rain. 

The train derailed near Flagstaff, Ariz., on the evening of 
the 8th was westbound passenger No. 7 and the cause was a 
broken rail. Five passenger cars ran off the track but 
there were no serious injuries. 

The train derailed near Vass, N. C., on the 8th was the 
northbound Florida Limited. Three cars were overturned,. 
but the reports say that the passengers all escaped injury. 
The engineman was killed and the fireman injured. The 
cause of the derailment was a loose wheel of the tender. 

The accident near Birdseye, Col., on the night of the 8th 
was caused by an avalanche of snow. The last car in the 
train was forced off the track and some distance down the 
mountain side and was finally overturned. Of the 5 passen- 
gers in the car only one is reported injured. 

The train derailed at Bellwood, Va., on the 17th was- 
northbound passenger No. 10. The engine and two passen- 
ger cars were overturned. Fourteen passengers were injured. 
The derailment was due to an arch bar of one of the trucks. 
of the tender dropping. 

The train derailed at Dante, Va., on the 17th was a north- 
bound passenger, running about 35 miles an hour. The 
engine was overturned and the fireman was killed. The 
cause of the derailment was not determined. 

The train derailed near Henrietta, Tex., on the 20th was. 
northbound passenger No. 12. The engine was overturned 
and the engineman and a traveling engineer were killed. 
Three trainmen and one passenger were injured. The cause 
of the derailment was, probably, a defective tender truck 
and a bit of uneven track. 

The train derailed at Little Falls, N. Y., on the 21st was- 
an eastbound freight. ‘The engine and two cars were dam- 
aged. A brakeman on the engine was killed. The cause: 
of the derailment was the failure of a driving-wheel brake- 
hanger, which fell and displaced a switch rail. 

The train derailed at Frankfort, Ind., on the 21st was- 
the northbound “Hoosier Limited.” The tender was the first 
vehicle to leave the track, and the engine, tender and baggage 
car were overturned; and four trainmen were injured. The 
cause of the derailment was not determined. 

The train derailed at New Milford, Pa., on the 27th was- 
a westbound freight. The engine and nine cars fell down a 
bank and the engineman and fireman were killed. The cause 
of the derailment was the failure of the engineman to heed 
a stop signal at a derailing switch. 

The train derailed near Madisonville, Tenn., on the 29th 
was southbound passenger No. 31. The derailment occurred 
in a cut and 5 of the 6 cars in the train were left leaning 
against the side of the cut. One employee in the dining car, 
off duty, is the only person reported injured. The derail- 
ment was due to a broken rail. 

Electric Car Accidents——Of the half dozen accidents to 
cars on electric railways reported in the newspapers as occur- 
ring in the United States in the month of February, one only 
is reported as having been attended by fatal results; this- 
was the case of a car struck by a locomotive at a street cross- 
ing in West Wheeling, Ohio, on the 8th. The motorman 
was killed and 10 persons were injurd. An inexperienced 
conductor closed a derailing switch and ordered his car to: 
proceed over the crossing when a vard engine was approach- 
ing rapidly. 









Canadian Railways in the Eventful Year 1915 


Slump in Business Reaches Low Ebb But Net 
Earnings Fairly Well Maintained—Trend Now Upward 


By J. L. Payne 
Comptroller of Statistics, Canada. 


After full twenty years of uninterrupted prosperity the 
railways of Canada suffered a really serious setback in 1915. 
Gross earnings fell from $243,083,539 to $199,843,072; 
freight traffic from 101,393,989 to 87,204,838 tons. And 
this occurred in a year when operated mileage rose from 
30,795 to 35,582 miles—an increase of 4,788 miles. All the 
carefully computed and gratifying averages which had been 
built up in railway statistics since 1895 went by the board. 
Yet the situation had in it features which are in the nature 
of compensations. One of these was the ability of the rail- 
ways as a whole to so adjust their expenses as to practically 
offset the loss of gross receipts. That is to say, they were 
able to fairly maintain net earnings. Their experience in 
the early part of 1914 had given them warning of approach- 
ing trouble, and the results rather support the view that they 
proceeded to give an inspiring demonstration of adminis- 
trative capacity. Almost anybody can show a fine balance 
when revenue is rolling in on a steadily rising scale; but the 
real test of mettle arises when month after month the rev- 
enue department reports shrinkage. Another outstanding 
item on the credit side off the account was the courageous 
refusal of Canadian railway managers to skimp outlay on 
roadbed and upkeep of equipment. They did not “save at 
the spigot and waste at the bung.” 

There is a strong temptation, in dealing with the large 
addition to mileage in 1915, to indulge in a little boasting. 
On this side of the line there exists a suspicion that our 
American friends would rather expect us to do a thing like 
that in a spirit of sheer neighborly emulation. The facts, 
however. speak for themselves. We added 4,788 miles of 
new line to operative mileage, and on June 30 last had 
nearly 2,000 miles definitely under construction. Omitting 
relatively unimportant increments, the additional mileage of 
the past year was distributed as follows:—Ontario, 1,448; 
British Columbia, 1,122; Quebec, 634; Alberta, 629; Mani- 
toba, 422; Saskatchewan, 238, and New Brunswick, 123. 
It will be observed that just a little over half of the mile- 
age was located west of Lake Superior. During recent years 
the West has had a considerably higher proportion of new 
mileage. Since 1910, for example, 10,851 miles of new 
line have been put in operation, and of that total nearly 67 
per cent was assigned to the provinces west of Ontario. The 
need for additional transportation facilities has been most 
acutely felt in that section of the Dominion. The Canadian 
Northern, the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Pa- 
cific were the chief builders. There has not, in fact, been 
a single project of any magnitude launched during the past 
five or six years. 

It would not accord with the chastened spirit of the Cana- 
dian people at this time to set off any fireworks by way of 
celebrating our recent gains in railway mileage. Before the 
outbreak of war there had come a lull in the persistent and 
urgent demands for railways. Up to the latter part of 1912, 
to parody Kitchener’s famous announcement of a year ago, 
Canadians were shouting in unison; “More railways and 
still more railways!” With Europe in arms, and we our- 
selves among the belligerents, things began to turn topsy- 
turvy. The moratorium gave people time to think. Optim- 
ism grew feeble for need of nourishment. The man who 


had dared two years ago to call for a let-up on railway 
construction would have been treated as a traitor; but now 





the universal conviction might well be put in this form: 
“We are glad that our faith has led us into building the 
splendid transportation system which we have. It is ample 
for our present needs, and will serve us nobly in the great 
period of expansion which is expected to follow the declara- 
tion of peace; but we must have time to adjust ourselves to 
the very heavy responsibilities growing out of our relatively 
rapid progress.” Nine people out of ten competent to ex- 
press a sound judgment on the situation hold to some such 
view as that. The tenth, being somewhat of a pessimist, 
declares we have outbuilt, and will inevitably pay for our 
rashness. 

Our railway obligations are heavy. Capitalization in- 
creased by $66,990,127 in 1915. This increment brought the 
total liability up to $1,875,810,888, of which 45 per cent was 
in stocks. In addition, $81,481,504 attached to lines under 
construction. That, however, is not all. The government 
had expended $152,802,746 on the eastern section of the 
new Transcontinental—which is now in operation from ocean 
to ocean—and in addition paid out during the year in cash 
aid to various lines $4,644,664. The subsidy account since 
1910 has amounted to $40,000,000 in round figures. The 
federal government has also nearing completion a line 410 
miles in length from a point on the Canadian Northern in 
Manitoba to Hudson’s Bay, which will cost, without equip- 
ment, terminals or storage, $20,000,000. Then the guaran- 
tees of bonds, which has become the popular form of aid 
during recent years, stood on June 30 last at $410,000,000, 
An increment of $260,000,000 within four years shows the 
rising character of this indirect method of assisting railway 
building. Inasmuch as $221,000,000 of the total guaran- 
tees stands in the name of the provinces, there is a feeling 
that these endorsements have been carried pretty close to the 
limits of prudence. Nevertheless, all fixed charges have 
been met by the railways concerned and the rising tide of 
earnings, to which allusion will be made later, has quieted 
in a large measure the anxiety to which the conditions of 
last year gave rise. When things are on the down grade 
extreme views are sure to be asserted by the timid. 

Gross earnings, as has been said, declined by $43,240,457 
in 1915. This loss was made up of $11,864,268 in passen- 
ger service, $31,265,416 in freight service and $110,872 in 
other branches. Outside operations added $20,332,306 to 
gross, as compared with $23,882,142 in 1914. The effect 
of lowered gross earnings is shown in the following sum- 
mary of averages: 





1914 1915 
Der eCO NNO i iadc coe 55, co vide Ride t Amano $7,894 $5,616 
OT ANTE DON oo aca, 5605.6. ae ojetalerdinnds'aid aie aioe Qiuidor6 2.253 2.144 
Ree ONE ora: 5 sara eielal dare stele wasaielaleatons 1.614 1.520 
Tear An MMI Nooo 58 is wo: 50! csc aca g: era's eheierel  eueiw atte 1.328 1.083 


El (OM DEE MMC — COME 6s oia 65 teas ewedassled es 742 4751 

Per passenger per mile—cents..........eeee0. 2.021 
The immediate difference between gross earnings and op- 
erating expenses was $52,111,973, as against $64,108,280 
for the preceding year. This net operating revenue was 
swollen by the results of outside operations and income from 
other sources to a final total of $72,855,887. Taxes cut off 
$3,179,352, leaving gross corporate income at $69,676,536. 
The sum for 1914 was $79,348,362. Deductions, however, 
were $40,635,445 in 1914, and only $28,553,412 in 1915. 
The difference was wholly in the somewhat indefinite item 
“other deductions,” which were $12,530,334 in 1914, and 
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$277,144 in 1915. The result was that net corporate income 
for last year was $41,123,124, as against $38,712,917 for 


1914. The disposal of this balance in 1914 and 1915 is 
shown in the following comparative statement :— 
1914 1915 
Dividends—common ......eseeeeee $24,522,264 $26,907,000 
Dividends—preferred ......cee-e08 12,717,857 12,443,279 
Additions and betterments ......... 185,945 187,914 
DTU. chssaceeerbebthukuiese ae 18,499 164,654 


After these appropriations had been made, the remainder 
carried to profit and loss was $1,268,352 in 1914, and 
$1,420,277 in 1915. Of course, the kernel of this rather 
favorable situation in 1915 lies in that item of ‘“‘other deduc- 
tions”; but the showing was manifestly good apart from that 
particular adjustment. 

Operating expenses in 1915 totalled $147,731,099, or 17.5 
per cent less than for 1914. They were equal to 73.94 per 
cent of gross earnings—the highest ratio, with the exception 
of the years 1904 and 1905, since 1885. The outlay in 
1915, compared with 1914, is shown in the following sum- 
mary :— 


1914 1915 
Way and structures .....crccocsecs $35,292,227 $28,762,907 
a eee Ee eer Tr 36,375,331 28,156,261 
ee re ee err Teo 6,546,602 5,853,632 
TRTIREIOR .0 5680006: sccnncoevns 94,119,067 77,985,273 
General expenses .......-sccccsecs 6,642,032 6,973,026 





DORAL once d's nes p2scce0csceene $178,975,259 $147,731,099 


The ratio of each item in the foregoing comparison to the 
total is very nearly the same in 1914 and 1915. This fact 
was in mind when allusion was made to the expenditures on 
upkeep of roadbed and equipment. At this point an explana- 
tion would seem to be timely with respect to new mileage. 
Nearly all of the added mileage came upon an operating 
basis late in the statistical year. The immediate effect was 
to reduce all the averages per mile of line; but neither 
gross earnings nor operating expenses were materially in- 
creased. The new National Transcontinental is an illus- 
tration. The section from Moncton to Winnipeg, 1,805 
miles in length, was taken over for operation by the Do- 
minion Government; but very little traffic was moved up to 
June 30 last. 

With this cursory sketch of railway operations in Can- 
ada for the year 1915, I pass on to deal with the situation 
as it has developed since June 30, 1915. If the slump which 
began in the early part of 1914 had continued down to the 
present moment, there would be cause for genuine anxiety. 
Happily, the down grade ended in August. In September 
earnings began to rise. ‘They have been in the ascendant 
ever since. ‘The Canadian Pacific has made the largest 
gains; but all the lines have shared in the betterment of 
traffic. ‘This betterment was largely due to the unprece- 
dented harvest of 1915, which emphasized the basic char- 
acter of agriculture among the industries of the Dominion. 
The movement of large war orders came next as a stimulus 
to earnings. If business is maintained on the footing which 
was established at the close of the calendar year, gross earn- 
ings in 1916 will be restored close up to the level of 1914. 
Up to the end of February the gains were approximately 
$26,000,000. ‘The railways are, however, pursuing a policy 
of caution. The period of uncertainty has not ended. The 
war persists. Taxation arising out of the war will take 
away some of the net earnings from railways. In this sit- 
uation it is practically certain that not a dollar will be ex- 
pended on capital account which can be held back, and that 
the utmost prudence will be exercised in relation to ordinary 
operating cost. The number of employees fell by 35,000 in 
1915, although the scale of pay remained unaltered, and only 
urgent need will lead to the re-employment of those who 
were laid off. Financing is difficult, and the outlook on that 
score makes it probable that projects which require help 
from the money market will have to proceed slowly or sus- 
pend operations for a time. 
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There is much talk at the present time among the people 
of Canada about “preparedness”; but not of the character 
being discussed across the line. On this side the agitation 
relates to the expansion and prosperity which are expected 
to follow peace. A large immigration is anticipated. Be 
that as it may, it seems reasonably certain that we shall not 
see a resumption of the activity in railway building which 
was a Salient feature of Canadian progress during the past 
decade. A period of pause in that regard is inevitable, 
pending the digestion of the facilities which we now have. 
It would be far from the truth to suggest that anything 
approaching depression has been produced in Canada by 
the war or the loss of railway traffic which grew out of the 
resulting disturbance; but the setback which has occurred, 
combined with the vast and indefinite responsibilities cre- 
ated by Canada’s participation on a large scale in the Euro- 
pean conflict, has displaced the buoyant feeling of past years 
and made prudence a supremely active virtue. 





CLOSING A BREAK IN THE COLORADO RIVER 


Early in February of this year, the Colorado river broke 
through a levee along the line of the Inter-California 
railroad, a subsidiary of the Southern Pacific, extending 
from Yuma, Arizona, south into Mexico. The break oc- 
curred about five miles below the international border and 
threatened to flood the Imperial valley of Souther& Cali- 
fornia. This serious result was averted by the prompt action 
of the Southern Pacific in meeting this emergency agi@ 
ing the break in the levee. 







Welop- 
ment Company several years ago to check the periodic over- 
flow of the Colorado river. At the time of its construction 
it was several hundred feet back from the bank of the stream 
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Locations and Sections of the New Levee 


at the location of the recent break. Each year, however, 
this bank has eroded and the stream has approached closer 
to the levee. About one year ago the United States Govern- 
ment did considerable work in placing a blanket of rock on 
the face of this levee from about the elevation of the normal 
ground line to the top. This year the river, while at its un- 
usually high stage, attacked the levee at the scour line about 
12 feet below the bottom of the rock protection, undermined 
it and took out about 2,400 ft. of the levee, as well as a con- 
siderable area of higher ground behind it. 

It was necessary to act quickly to prevent serious results 
and rather than wait for the United States Government to 
undertake protective measures, the Southern Pacific im- 
mediately organized a force under the direction of the en- 
gineering department, to close the break and to endeavor to 
eliminate future trouble. This has been done by the con- 
struction of about one-half mile of new levee back of the 
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break. ‘This levee is of rock, faced with large stones and 
extends below the line of scour or as much as 15 ft. below 
the protection placed by the government forces one year 
previous. This rock facing is 11 ft. wide on top and is 
placed on the river side of the levee which is built 12 ft. 
wide on top with the top 5 ft. above high water mark and 
with side slopes of 1% to 1. 

To minimize the danger of excessive scouring, the new 
levee was built on a uniform curve. As shown on the draw- 
ing this required trenching in some places and filling out the 
bank in others. The trenching was done with a locomotive 
crane and a clam shell bucket, the trench being refilled with 
the rock protection, as shown in one of the accompanying 
sections. 

It will be recalled that the Southern Pacific went to the aid 
of the United States Government after the latter had found 
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THE CHANGE IN THE ATTITUDE OF THE 
PRESS* 


By Daniel Willard 
President of the Baltimore & Ohio 


It is not my purpose to review at length the so-called 
“Five Per Cent Rate Case” of the eastern railroads, or other 
similar movements preceding it, but in order to make clear 
what I have in mind, I must refer at least briefly to certain 
matters in that connection. The eastern carriers made ap- 
plication to the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1910 for 
permission to advance certain of their freight rates, which 
petition, after a full hearing, was denied. 

Two years later, in 1912, the same railroads again made 
application to the commission for permission to advance all 
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1—View of the Break in the Levee from the Upper End, Showing the Original Line of the Levee in Ink. 2—View of the 
Break from the Lower End. 3—View of the New Levee Under Construction from Near the Lower End of the 
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itself unable to cope with similar conditions in the same 
vicinity in 1906, and was successful in turning the river back 
to its regular channel. Nearly $2,000,000 was spent by the 
road at this time at the request of the United States Govern- 
ment in controlling the Colorado river, none of which money 
has been repaid up to the present time, although a claim for 
reimbursement has been before Congress for some time. 





AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING.—At the first of February, this 
year, there were 230 steel mercantile vessels building, or 
under contract to be built, in private American shipyards. 
The geographical distribution of the new tonnage under con- 
struction may be given as follows:—Delaware river, 65 
“hips, 291,969 tons; Chesapeake Bay, 43 ships, 421,406 
tons; Pacific coast, 31 ships, 173,178 tons; the Great Lakes 

d sundry rivers, 64 ships, 141,163 tons; New England, 
'” ships, 68,078 tons; and other districts, 8 ships, 4,577 


iS 





freight rates approximately five per cent. After a most 
thorough investigation extending over many months, the 
commission late in 1914 reached its decision, but this time 
largely in favor of the railroads. Coincident with the com- 
mission’s change of view, as shown by the two decisions re- 
ferred to, another important change of viewpoint was taking 
place, and it is of that particular change that I desire to 
speak. 

It so happened that I was asked to serve as chairman of 
a committee of presidents in connection with the five per cent 
case, and I took some pains to investigate the attitude of the 
press towards the railroads—using the word press in its 
broadest sense. I found that in 1910 when the first eastern 
rate case was tried and lost, a large majority of all the papers 
in the United States were opposed to granting the increase 
then asked for. Two years later when the five per cent move- 
ment was started, it was clear that the attitude of the press 








*From an address delivered before the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, April 27, in New York. 
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had changed materially. In 1912, for instance, it appeared 
that upwards of 40 per cent of the papers were in favor of a 
more considerate treatment of the railroads, although a con- 
siderable majority still seemed to doubt that any necessity 
existed for additional revenues, such at least as would justify 
higher rates. During the progress of the five per cent case 
which continued for upwards of two years, special effort was 
made to place the whole matter clearly before the public. 
Railroad officers appeared in person before commercial bodies 
in all of the more important business centers and sought op- 
portunity to explain fully the situation. The press also dur- 
ing the progress of the case apparently kept in touch with the 
development of the question and did not fail to detect the 
changing attitude of the public mind, and before the matter 
was finally disposed of, it had come about that more than 95 
per cent of all of the leading papers and publications in the 
United States were distinctly in favor of granting the increase 
which the railroads had asked for, or at least were in favor 
of a more liberal policy than had been followed in the past 
—not, it should be understood, because of any special interest 
in the railroads themselves, but clearly because such a policy 
was deemed best in the larger public interest. 

I do not mean to suggest that the commission was actually 
controlled or unduly influenced in its last decision, either by 
the attitude of the press or of the public, but I do mean to 
say that the same conditions which caused the press and the 
people as a whole to assume a more liberal attitude towards 
the railroads, may have operated in a similar manner upon 
the minds of the commission. It would be unreasonable to 


suppose that any body of men occupying a position of public 
trust would be indifferent to an enlightened public opinion 
concerning a matter before them of great public impor- 
tance. 

The press of this country, by its intelligent discussion of 


the five per cent case and’ by its correct interpretation of 
public opinion concerning the whole general subject, rendered 
a great service to the railroads and to the country at large. 

The most encouraging thing that has happened during the 
last five years from the viewpoint of the railroads is the 
change of public opinion just referred to, and so clearly in- 
terpreted by the press, though not as yet, I regret to say, so 
clearly reflected in the attitude of those who make our laws, 
but even there I think conditions are more hopeful than they 
have been at any time within my own personal knowledge 
and recollection. 

I have already used so much time in talking of this par- 
ticular phase of my subject that I can speak only briefly con- 
cerning the needs of the future. Those who manage the rail- 
roads today understand clearly that it is the mandate of the 
people that the railroads, although owing their existence to 
private capital, shall be operated as semi-public institutions 
subject in all matters to public-regulation and control. The 
carriers also realize that if such a system of economic policy as 
I have just indicated cannot be worked out successfully, the 
only alternative will be government ownership with political 
control, instead of ownership by the public individually, as 
now, with government control. Personally, I feel confident 
that the present system can be made a success—that it has not 
been a complete success in the past is a matter of common 
knowledge. 

The defects, I might almost say the one defect, of the 
present system, are becoming better understood. No one 
would contend or expect that 48 different regulating bodies, 
with interests sometimes at variance, could satisfactorily and 
efficiently supervise and regulate the same subject at the same 
time, although that is exactly what we are trying to do under 
our dual system of federal and state regulation of railroads. 
It no doubt seemed necessary in the past for the individual 
states, or some of them to act in fields where the federal gov- 
ernment should have acted, but had neglected to do so, but 
as we have gradually grown and become transformed from a 
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loose confederacy of states into one great nation, the necessity 
for federal instead of state control has become more and more 
apparent concerning many matters of nation-wide importance 
—such necessity has been reflected in a federal postal sys- 
tem, the national bank act, national bankruptcy act, and more 
recently, the federal reserve act, federal trade commission, 
etc. Gradually, consistently and naturally, as I view it, the 
change in railroad regulation from state to federal is also 
taking place, and the thing most desired is that the complete 
change shall be accomplished in as brief a time as practicable, 
consistent with orderly transition. I believe few if any 
radical changes in the laws will be necessary and such 
changes as may be made will be rather changes of detail than 
of principle. I think a careful survey of the matter will 
develop that we have already gone a long way toward federal 
regulation of railroads—much further, in fact, than is gen- 
erally supposed, without being fully aware of the change, and 
it now requires little more than that the actual status should 
be fixed by Congress. Certain features of public regulation 
as applied to the carriers will undoubtedly, and properly so, 
remain with the state, but generally regulation of railroads 
must be left with the federal government, if we are to have 
a unified and effective federal system of transportation—and 
only such a system will satisfy the needs of our commerce and 
enable our nation to properly fulfill its destiny. That, to my 
mind, is one of the most important questions concerning not 
only the railroads but the entire body politic. 

There is one other very important matter in connection with 
railroad operation—but not as yet under government regula- 
tion—which I think I should refer to briefly at this time—I 
refer to the railroad labor problem. At the present time it is 
a matter of common knowledge that the men who operate the 
trains and engines on all the railroads in the United States 
have demanded changed working conditions and rates of pay, 
which, if granted, will increase the total cost of operation, as 
estimated by the carriers, many millions of dollars per year, 
and, of course, any increase in the cost of transportation, due 
to whatever cause, must in the end be paid by those who use 
the roads—the carriers have no other source of revenue. 

It seems to me that inasmuch as the public in the last 
analysis must bear the burden, it should have and claim the 
right to be fully advised concerning all of the facts before 
any step is taken which would result either in increasing the 
cost of transportation or in interfering with the proper opera- 
tion of trains. This nation-wide movement is the logical 
culmination of a succession of similar but smaller movements 
which have taken place during the last 10 years, and because 
of its extent and character it must be met and considered from 
a national standpoint. 

Certainly the men who operate the trains and engines 
should be a selected class and they should be well paid and 
given good and suitable working conditions, and if the car- 
riers are not already paying such wages and providing such 
conditions, they should be required in the public interest to 
do so, and if it should then appear that upon the existing 
basis of rates and fares the revenues of the carriers were not 
sufficient to yield a fair return upon the value of the prop- 
erties devoted to the public use, after paying the increased 
wages, then such increase of rates should be permitted as 
would fairly meet the situation. On the other hand, I can 
think of no sound nor sufficient reason for imposing an addi- 
tional burden upon the public in the way of increased rates 
if after a full and careful inquiry into the whole matter, by a 
competent body selected for that purpose, it should be found 
that the wages and working conditions of the particular men 
involved in this question are now on a proper and equitable 
and even liberal basis. There should be the fullest possible 
publicity concerning the whole matter as a basis for correct 
public opinion. It has been well said that, “Public opinion 
and patience are the best possible agents for successfully 
solving industrial, social and economic problems.” 








The Revised Standard Code—Forms of Orders 


A Study of the Forty-One Forms of Train Orders; 
Some of Them Dissected. Proposed Simplifications. 





By Harry W. Forman 


FOURTH ARTICLE 


Form A.—lI see no objection to the use of engine numbers 
to assist in the identification of trains, but there is some risk 
in so doing, if the numbers are not kept up. Train indicators, 
displayed on engines, are an important element in facilitating 
train movement on single tracks. 

A decision is necessary as to how to arrange engine num- 
bers in orders. Shall orders read, “First and Second 1 Engs 
798 and 799,” or, “First 1 Eng 798 and Second 1 Eng 799”? 
The latter will of course make orders much longer. 

Despatchers should be allowed voice in the matter of select- 
ing suitable wording for train orders, the same as they should 
be permitted to suggest figures for time of trains at inter- 
mediate stations when new time-tables are made, so that trains 
may not have to wait for time unnecessarily, or worry the life 
out of despatchers by their frequent requests for permission 
to run ahead of time. 

The only inflexible condition as to the wording of orders 
that should be imposed on despatchers is that they must 
make use of the same form or expression, for the same move- 
ment, at all times. Of course, prescribed forms must be 
used when applicable. 

It often happens that a train order containing a number of 
meeting points can be worded more clearly by making use of 
the words, “Hold main track.” Do not forbid the use of this 
expression. ‘To be compelled always to direct that certain 
trains take siding hampers the despatcher unnecessarily. 

I would add a fifth example under Form 1, making it 1a, 
and reading, “Extra 652 North gets this order and will hold 
main track and meet Extra 231 South at B.” I am assuming 
that southbound trains are superior by direction. Do not 
permit an order to appear less plain, or awkardly worded, be- 
cause of aversion to the little word “will.” 

Form B.—Since the train rule committee of the A. R. A. 
has decided that, should extra 95 west be directed to run 
ahead of No. 3 (from) B until overtaken and that if No. 3 
consists of sections, extra 95 must, unless given further orders, 
wait at the station where overtaken by the first section until 
all have passed it, it would seem desirable to provide a form 
that will enable the extra to continue moving, ahead of any of 
the sections, allowing each to pass it when overtaken. This 
can be accomplished by adding a new form, reading, “Extra 
95 West run ahead of No 3 B to Z unless overtaken.” It will 
not be contended that the extra has not the right to run to Z 
ahead of any or all sections of No. 3 under this form. I 


would put this in as Example 4a and use it to the exclusion : 


of Example 4 when a schedule consists of sections and it is 
intended that the men in charge of extra 95 shall under- 
stand that they may run to Z ahead of any section of No. 3. 

Proposed form 4a is a challenge, based on the principle 
to be found in Rule 218. It rests with all to endorse or 
reject this view as may appear to them to be for the best. 
As I have added two words to a code form, it is not likely 
that the committee would care to recognize this form and 
rule upon it. Must it be admitted that we have a principle, 
as important as this, that can be applied only as between 
opposing trains? Are we not to recognize the need some- 
times of having to use it also as between trains moving in 
the same direction ? 





_* This is the fourth and final article in the series by Mr. Forman. Pre- 
vious articles appeared in the Railway Age Gazette of January 14, February 
18, and March 31. 


If it be decided that the suggested form does not differ 
in principle from code example 4, further effort to provide 
a form which will enable an inferior train to continue 
ahead of sections of a superior train, when sections are not 
specified, allowing each to pass when overtaken, would seem 
to be useless. Since it has been ruled that when No. 3 is 
given right over No. 2, G to X, and happens to find the 
first section of No. 2 at some intermediate station, it (No. 3) 
may continue to X against the second section of No. 2; then, 
with seemingly unanswerable logic it may be contended that 
when extra 594 East is given an order to run ahead of No. 6, 
M to B, and the words “Unless Overtaken” are added, such 
order is not fulfilled when 594 is passed by the first sec- 
tion of No. 6 at, say K; that this extra may go on to B 
ahead of second or any following sections; that the two 
situations are analogous. 

A study of all examples of Form B is very convincing of 
the wisdom of specifying sections. If it is not done, there 
may always be misunderstandings or serious delay at non- 
communicating points. Why should we continue to compli- 
cate the American train despatching system by arbitrarily 
compelling despatchers to use, and trainmen to understand, 
the principle of Rule 218? Why continue the unnatural 
practice of saying “No. 1” when you mean several trains 
bearing that number? 

Form E, Example 4.—While, ordinarily, time must be 
duplicated in figures if safety is the chief aim, to do so in 
making use of this form will entail‘a great deal of extra work 
and consume considerable time. I fear that busy despatchers 
cannot find the time under present conditions. It seems to be 
the intention of the code that the middle order shall be used 
in connection with “wait” orders, the same as with orders 
fixing meeting points positively; but, in the case of Example 
4, when used in lengthy “schedule” form, to do so may prove 
too burdensome. I would not oppose stating such times in 
figures only. I do not deem it necessary to address such 
orders to operators at all stations where a scheduled train is 
ordered to wait. Each book maker, however, must decide 
this; much depends on the present custom on the road. 

Form F.—Some companies do not require despatchers to 
issue train orders creating sections at initial stations, having 
provided a form to be filled out by the operator. This is con- 
venient and the practice often has prevented delay at some 
distant terminal when communication with the despatcher’s 
office was interrupted by storm. Rule 95a should be used to 
explain this. 

Example 8.—If an order is also addressed to the several 
following sections of second number 1, reading, “Second 1 
take down signals at D,” it is my understanding that such 
order withdraws from that schedule all sections following sec- 
ond No. 1. This seems proper, since sections are created in 
practically the same way. See Example 3. 

Example 9.—Often it is necessary to run, say, the third 
section, past the others, making it the first section from a 
given point. Should sections be created by train order, the 
order authorizing them may be annulled; if created by opera- 
tors (as at terminals) former signal instructions should be an- 
nulled. To enable despatchers to provide for this movement, 
an example, to be made 9a, reading somewhat like the follow- 
ing, should be authorized and printed, with a proper explana- 
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tion: “Order No 12 (or, former signal instructions) is an- 
nulled. Engs 99 20 and 25 run as First Second and Third 
1 H to Z. Eng 99 pass Engs 20 and 25.” ‘There may be 
times when the despatcher will have to reissue other train 
orders which it will be necessary for the newly created trains 
to have, because the orders have not been addressed to all 
sections concerned. He must see that there is no misunder- 
standing as to this. When in doubt, or the circumstances re- 
quire it, he may add to the order, “Respect Orders 8 and 9.” 

Form G, Example 2.—If the order-signal at F be at stop, 
extra 99 must report at that office and be properly cleared be- 
fore starting on the return trip. If not at stop, a clearance 
card is unnecessary. 

A crew may find it necessary to take their engine and re- 
turn to some point in the rear of their train to look for some- 
thing lost, etc., while it may not be essential that they go to 
any given point, as is provided in Example 2. In such a case 
an order to work extra should be given. 

Should No. 1 be directed to meet an extra at a noncom- 
municating station and, if, for some reason, it should then 
become necessary to put on the extra an engine having a dif- 
ferent number from that mentioned in the order, this need not 
cause delay. Annul the original order where it is awaiting 
the extra and issue another, reading, “Eng 799 run extra A 
to Z. No. 1 meet Extra 799 East instead of Extra 798 East 
at C.” Address this order to No. 1 at C and send in care of 
the conductor of extra 799. The above illustrates the prin- 
ciple. There are different ways of applying it. 

I would add another example under Form G, making it 
Example 2a, reading, “Eng 99 has until 9 50 am to run extra 
A to F.” This order may also, of course, provide for the re- 
turn trip, and may give right over all, or certain trains. 

Form H.—If it is desired to relieve the work extra from 
having to flag out to its work, add to Example 1 “and has 
right over eastward trains until 8 30 a m.” 

When a work extra is created at a station where there is no 
train register, add to Example 1, “At 6 45 a m all trains (or, 
all trains except ) have passed (or, have arrived and 
departed from) D.” 

Example 2.—Should it be desired to relieve a work extra 
from protecting against other extras until some time later in 
the day, the words, “Not protecting against eastward extra 
trains until 11 30 a m,”’ may be made use of. 

Example 4.—Extra 76 east must not enter the working 
limits before 2:10 p. m., even though work extra 292 may be 
found on the siding at D or E, unless informed by the con- 
ductor of the work extra that the track is clear and, so far as 
his train is concerned, it is safe and his permission is given to 
do so. Seeing the engine and markers of a work extra is not 
all that is required in a case of this kind; it must be known 
that the track is clear of all of the work train’s cars, as it 
owns the track, so to speak, until 2:10 p. m. 

Example 5.—Should an order be addressed to engine 292 
and No. 55, instructing this engine to work extra from 
6:45 a. m. until 5:45 p. m. between B and D and meet No. 
55 at C, No. 55 must continue to wait for 292, even though 
it should fail to arrive at C by 5:45 p. m., unless the meet- 
ing order in annulled or superseded. This, in substance, is 
a ruling of the train rule committee of the A. R. A. No 
doubt the committee feared that some despatcher might, even 
in this enlightened age, extend the time in the order to work 
extra before the original order had expired, both he and the 
crew of the work extra being under the impression that by 
so doing the provision for meeting No. 55 could thereby also 
be kept in effect. Prior to such decision, there were many 
who were firm in the belief that No. 55 could disregard the 
work extra after 5:45 p. m., as the work extra most cer- 
tainly would pay no further attention to No. 55 after it 
became more than twelve hours late. 

Notwithstanding this decision, my advice to despatchers 
is to not extend the time of working orders under such cir- 
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cumstances. I would entirely avoid this risk by directing 
No. 55 to wait at C until 5:45 p. m.; or, in the event of the 
meeting order being used, if it be found that the work extra 
cannot make C by 5:45 p. m., I would annul the former 
order and provide a new one, addressing it to both trains. 
This decision graphically illustrates the danger there may 
be in not adhering to principles. Having been taught that 
all orders relating to a train become void when such train 
ceases to exist, is not there a chance for the crew of No. 55 
to look upon the order to meet the work extra as being void 
when the time that the work extra may work has expired? 

Example 6.—The last part of the third paragraph reads, 
“if the order indicates that the work extra is protecting against 
other trains, they will run expecting to find the work extra 
protecting itself.” It will be noticed that this paragraph deals 
exclusively with extra trains; therefore, instead of reading, 
“against other trains,” it should read, “against extra trains.” 
For instance, an order indicating that the work extra was pro- 
tecting against second and third class trains would not be 
authority for an extra train to enter the limits without first 
sending forward a flagman. ‘The extra might proceed on the 
supposition that, because it was running on the time of a reg- 
ular second class or third class train, it would be warranted 
in assuming that protection was unnecessary. But the work 
extra may hold another order, giving it authority to run 
against the regular train whose precedence the extra was 
wrongfully making use of. ‘This slight change should be 
made; or at all events instruct fully concerning it. Regular 
trains are dealt with in Example 5. 

In the next paragraph the words, ‘‘to be changed as the 
progress of the work may require,” are of no particular value. 

Form J.—It would be safer to indicate the station at which 
a train is held, thus: “Hold No 2 at Murray.” 

The paragraph reading, “These orders will be addressed to 
the operator and acknowledged in the usual manner, etc,” has 
been interpreted by many to mean that Form 31 must be used 
both to hold and to release a train. It is best that Form 31 
be used to hold the trains, in order that the name of the op- 
erator pledging himself to perform this service may be re- 
corded. ‘To use this form to release trains thus held would 
not entail much extra work, though I see no objection to the 
use of Form 19 for the latter purpose. It would appear that 
conductors are not expected to sign such orders, as they are 
addressed only to the operator, the same as the “middle or- 
der,” and which is not signed by anyone except himself. But 
many operators contend that signatures of conductors should 
be secured, for the information of operators who may relieve 
them while such holding orders are in effect. 

Being addressed only to the operator, the releasing order 
should read, ‘No 2 may go,” not, ““You may go,” as so many 
use it. 

Form K.—I see no objection to placing a time limit on 
any order, as recommended by the train despatchers, to en- 
able the 16-hour law to be complied with. Examples simi- 
lar to the following seem to be necessary and should not be 
opposed: “No. 1 of February 29 is annulled after 11:30 
p. m.” 

Form L.—If a train receives an order, reading, “Order 
No 10 is annulled,” and has no such order in its possession, 
the conductor must require the despatcher to provide him with 
copies. The reason for this is that he may hold an order 
which the despatcher desires to make void, but which, through 
error in transmission, may bear a wrong number. 

Clearance Card, Form A.—To avoid any uneasiness on the 
part of conductors and enginemen, an operator may properly 
specify the kind of orders he has for a train, thus: “I have 
1 Bulletin, Slow, Track, or Notice order for your train.” 
Some companies use a clearance card which shows whether 
the orders delivered are 19 or 31, and require that the num- 
bers of such orders be indicated. ‘To mention each order by 
its number has its advantages, as, for example, when sending 
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an order in care of a conductor for a train at some noncom- 
municating point. 

As every one knows that code forms 19 and 31 do not pro- 
vide enough space for the address, it is surprising that this 
defect was not remedied in this revision. ‘There should be 
two lines for the addresses, running entirely across the blank, 
so that an order can be plainly addressed to six or eight trains, 
and also to enable an order to be addressed to another train 
at some noncommunicating station in care of the conductor 
who is to make the delivery. I have known of many failures 
in the delivery of orders, for no other reason than that the 
addresses were closely written or indistinct; and would not 
willingly use these forms in their present shape. 





COMPETITIVE BIDDING AND INTERLOCKING 
DIRECTORATES 


The following is the substance of the tentative draft of rules 
governing competitive bidding required under Section 10 of 
the Act approved October 15, 1914, commonly known as “The 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act,” and the reports in connection there- 
with required to be made to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on which the commission will hold a hearing in 
Washington, May 16. 

When any common carrier engaged in commerce as de- 
fined in section 1 of the act desires to have any dealings in 
securities, supplies, or other articles of commerce, or to make 
or have any contracts for construction or maintenance of any 
kind to the amount of more than $50,000 in the aggregate in 
any one calendar year with another corporation, firm, partner- 
ship, or association, when the said common carrier shall have 
upen its board of directors, or as its president, manager, or 
as its purchasing or selling officer, or agent in the particular 
t.ansaction, any person who is at the same time a director, 
manager, or purchasing or selling officer of, or who has any 
substantial interest in such other corporation, firm, partner- 
ship, or association, such common carrier shall, with respect 
to the transactions which bring the aggregate for the said year 
to more than $50,000, prepare specifications, form of pro- 
posals, and contract form, setting forth clearly and in detail 
the terms, times and conditions of the transactions proposed, 
when and where delivery or performance is to be made, the 
characteristics and amount of the securities, supplies, or other 
aiticles to be dealt in, specifying whether by purchase, sale, 
loan, hypothecation, or in any other way, similar or dis- 
similar, and of the work of construction or maintenance to 
be performed, and when and how payment therefor is to be 
made, and shall publish in at least two newspapers of gen- 
eral circulation, one published in the city of Chicago, and 
one published in the city or town where the principal operat- 
ing office of the common carrier is maintained, and if prac- 
ticable in at least two newspapers of general circulation pub- 
lished in the vicinity where the said contract is to be executed, 
and, where the specifications include materials or supplies, 
in at least one trade paper of the industry affected, notices 
describing in general terms the proposed contract, giving its 
serial number, and stating where and upon what conditions 
copies of the said specifications, proposals and draft contract 
may be procured, the manner in which bids thereon shall be 
submitted, and where and when and by whom the bids sub- 
mitted shall be opened. The said notices shall be first pub- 
lished at least ten days prior to the date so fixed for opening 
bids and thereafter daily or weekly, as the case may be, to 
and including the day prior to the date so fixed. If the com- 
mon carrier reserves the right to reject any and all bids, that 
fact shall be plainly stated in the published notice. 

Each bid submitted shall be on the form of proposal so 
prepared, with all blanks filled, shall be attached to the speci- 
‘ications and form of contract proposed, and shall be accom- 
panied by tender of bond with sufficient sureties conditioned 
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upon the performance of the proposed contract in such rea- 
sonable amount as may have been designated in the no- 
tice published as aforesaid. Such bid shall be enclosed 
with the accompanying papers in a plain envelope se- 
curely sealed, bearing no indication of the name of the bid- 
der or the amount of the bid, marked “Bid under proposed 
contract No. ,’ and addressed to the officer of the 
common carrier designated for that purpose in the published 
notice. 

All bids shall be opened together at the time and place and 
by the person or persons designated therefor in the notice 
so published. Each bidder may attend in person or by duly 
authorized representative at the opening, and shall be 
afforded opportunity to examine each bid. 

The bids shall forthwith be tabulated in conformity with 
the form of proposal prepared for use in the competitive bid- 
ding and a copy of such tabulation shall be promptly fur- 
nished to any bidder or authorized representative thereof 
upon application therefor. 

Each such common carrier having any such dealings or 
having or making any such contracts for construction or 
maintenance as are within the scope of section 10 of the 
Clayton antitrust act, shall within thirty days after accept- 
ance of any bid therefore file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a full and detailed statement of the transaction 
showing (a) the manner of the competitive bidding; (b) 
who were the bidders, and (c) the names and addresses of 
the directors and officers of the corporations, and the mem- 
bers of the firm or partnership bidding. 

Each common carrier engaged in commerce as defined in 
Section 1 of the Clayton act shall further report annually, 
within thirty days after the close of the calendar year, a 
statement of all dealings with and purchases from each such 
other corporation, firm, partnership, or association, described 
in Section 10, regardless of the amount of such transactions 
and regardless of whether competitive bidding is required 
under the act. The statement shall give the date and amount 
of each transaction or purchase and the name of the corpora- 
tion, firm, partnership, or association involved, and shall be 
made in accordance with forms prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, on paper of durable quality, fit for 
permanent record. The statement shall be certified by the 
president or other chief officer of the carrier to be complete 
and correct to the best of his knowledge and belief. 








MAGNETIC EXAMINATIONS OF STEEL 


The Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., has issued 
Scientific Paper No. 272 entitled “Corelation of the Magnetic 
and Mechanical Properties of Steel,” by Charles W. Bur- 
rows, which reviews the work being done to determine the 
possibilities of using the magnetic properties of steel as 
indices of the mechanical properties, such as hardness, tough- 
ness, elasticity, tensile strength and resistance to repeated 
stresses. 

In connection with steel rails an investigation is being 
carried on to ascertain the feasibility of discovering flaws, 
hard spots, etc. These tests are executed by subjecting a 
section of rail to magnetizing solenoids and then exploring 
the length of the rail for variations in magnetic induction by 
means of a test coil connected with a galvanometer and re- 
cording apparatus. In order to approximate the effect of a 
transverse fissure a narrow slot was cut in a rail and then 
filled with high permeability transformer iron. The mag- 
netic effect of this saw slot was clearly indicated on the record 
obtained. 

Magnetic tests at the present time are possibilities only. 
Much experimentation is necessary before much practical im- 
portance may be attached to them. The most encouraging 
field for.this line of investigation will be with relatively long 
objects of comparatively uniform cross sections, such as rails, 
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rims, cables, etc. Relatively long objects whose cross sec- 
tions change gradually from section to section present com- 
paratively little difficulty, but with long objects of irregular 
section or short thick masses the practicability of the mag- 
netic investigations is much more remote. 


INTERCEPTING VALVE FOR MALLET LOCO.- 
MOTIVES 


The details and method of operation of an intercepting 
valve which has recently been developed by the Economy 
Devices Corporation, New York, for use on Mallet compound 
locomotives, are shown in the drawings. It is known as 
the Simplex intercepting valve and is shown as applied tc 
cylinders cast integral with the half saddles. It is en- 
closed in a separate lagged and jacketed casing in front of 
the cylinders, with separate connections to each. This ar- 
rangement permits the use of the same pattern for both right 
and left cylinders, the openings in the rear walls being closed 
by special caps as shown in one of the illustrations. It may 
readily be adapted for use with cylinders which are attached 
to a separate saddle casting, it being possible in this case io 
provide the necessary passages and chambers for the opera- 
tion of the valve inside the saddle itself. 

By referring to the drawing showing the operating posi- 
tions of the valve it will be seen that the casing is divided 
into four chambers communicating respectively from left to 
right with the live steam chamber of the high pressure steam 
chest, the receiver pipe, the exhaust passages of the high 
pressure cylinders and a separate exhaust pipe leading to a 
removable annular nozzle surrounding the main exhaust 
nozzle. The exhaust steam from the high pressure cylinders 
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Sections Showing the Operation of the Simplex Intercepting 
Valve 


is controlled by the main valve A which causes it to flow into 
the receiver chamber and thence to the low pressure cylinders 
when the engine is working compound and through the sepa- 
rate exhaust chamber to the atmosphere when working sim- 
ple. The intercepting valve stem on which this valve is 
secured is extended to the right, the end carrying a piston C 
operating in the cylinder D. Live steam is admitted to the 
outer face of the piston by placing the operating valve in the 
cab in the position marked “Simple,” thus forcing the operat- 
ing parts into the position shown in Fig. 2. The inner end 
of the cylinder serves as a dash pot and prevents shock in the 
movement of the valve. 

At the left end of the valve stem is a differential piston 
valve E which controls the admission of live steam to the low 
pressure cylinders. This valve has a movement of one-half 
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inch on the stem, the latter having. a-traverse of three inches. 
It works in a bushing through which are ports communicat- 
ing with the live steam and receiver chambers, port G admit- 
ting live steam to the annular space between the two pistons 
and port H admitting live steam to the low pressure cylinders 
under control of the reducing valve. 

Referring to Fig. 2, showing the intercepting value in 
simple position, it will be seen that until pressure is built up 
in the receiver pipe the reducing valve will occupy the posi- 
tion shown, owing to the greater area of piston E’ as com- 
pared with piston E*. As soon as the predetermined pres- 
sure has been built up in the receiver pipe, however, it reacts 
on the outer end of the piston E’, causing the valve to move 
to the left on the stem and closing port H. The width of 
the opening through this port will thus be automatically regu- 
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The Location of the Intercepting Valve and the Method of 
Connecting It to the Cylinders 


lated to meet the requirements of the low pressure cylinders 
at a constant receiver pipe pressure. 

When the pressure is released from cylinder D the ten- 
dency of the reducing valve to move to the right is utilized 
to move the main valve from its simple to its compound 
position. At the outset this movement is aided by the action 
of the receiver pipe pressure against the piston A. When 
the valve moves from simple to compound position the in- 
terminate piston E* moves over the port H and closes it as 
shown in Fig. 1. 

The control of the power exerted by the high pressure cyl- 
inder when working simple is effected by changing the size 
of the annular exhaust nozzle. The small end of the re- 
ducing valve is vented to the atmosphere through the pipe // 
which leads into the high-pressure exhaust pipe. The 
smaller the exhaust nozzle the greater the back pressure act- 
ing on the high pressure piston; this in turn, acting through 
the pipe M against the small reducing valve piston, increases 
the receiver pipe pressure and adds power to the low pres- 
sure cylinder. Should the high pressure engine slip when 
working simple, the resulting increase in back pressure will 
produce the same effect, temporarily increasing the pressure 
admitted to the low pressure cylinders and thereby tending 
to maintain a uniform total drawbar pull. 

Care has been taken in designing this valve to facilitate 
removing it for inspection or repairs. The entire mechanism 
including the operating cylinder D may be removed by tak- 
ing off the cylinder head, the arrangement being such that 
the work may be done from the ground without going between 
the locomotive frames. This work may be done with no other 
tools than a monkey wrench. 
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The Chicago & Alton has given an increase in wages of 
about five per cent to 1,200 clerks in various departments 
of the railroad. 


A fire on the pier of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at 
Twenty-eighth street and the North River, New York City, May 
3, destroyed freight of an estimated value of $100,000. 


The Gulf & Interstate Railway resumed the operation of regu- 
lar trains on April 30 between Galveston, Tex., and Beaumont. 
The line had been out of business since the great storm of 
August last. 


Charles H. Mansfield, engineman of train No. 25, involved in 
the rear collision at Bradford, R. I., April 17, when five pas- 
sengers were killed, was indicted for manslaughter in the court 
at Kingston, R. I., April 27. 


The Association of Railroad Chief Surgeons held its annual 
meeting in Chicago on May 1. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Dr. O. Le Seuer, chief 
surgeon of the Michigan Central; vice-president, D. Z. Dunott, 
chief surgeon of the Western Maryland; secretary-treasurer, Dr. 
Louis J. Mitchell, Chicago. 


The Woodworth & Louisiana Central Railway Company, of 
Louisiana, has been authorized by the railroad commission of 
that state to abandon that portion of its line extending west 
from Woodworth to Valentine, 17 miles. There is only one 
shipper of any consequence on this line, a lumber company, and 
this shipper consents to the abandonment. The line is narrow 
gage. The remaining portion of this company’s line, 6 miles 
long, between Lamourie and Woodworth, is standard gage. 


Telegraphers, signal men and signal repair men are threatening 
to strike all along the New York Central from New York to 
Chicago. H. B. Perham, head of the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers, says that these three classes are all united now in a 
single union, and recognition of this union is one of the chief 
demands being made on the company; but an increase of pay is 
also asked for. The company has employed considerable num- 
bers of “strike-breakers” who have been assembled at principal 
points. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad announces that the hotel which is 
to be built for it opposite the company’s station in Seventh 
avenue, New York City, is to be opened in 1917; and that it has 
been leased for 21 years to Franklin J. Matchette, of Milwaukee, 
Wis. The hotel, when opened, will have 1,000 bedrooms; and 
the eastern section of the building, three stories in height, is 
to be so designed that 1,200 additional rooms can be built when 
needed. The architects of the hotel are Messrs. McKim, Mead 
& White, the same who designed the Pennsylvania station. 


The city of St. John, N. B., has adopted as standard time that 
of the forty-fifth meridian, one hour faster than that of the 
sixtieth meridian, which heretofore has been used. This change 
is made at this time with a view to making it easy for every- 
body to adjust his day’s work so as to get into it the maximum 
number of hours of daylight. The Canadian Pacific, which runs 
to St. John, uses, at present, Eastern Standard time, hitherto 
one hour slower than the time used in the city; and now, unless 
it changes, the road’s clocks will be two hours slower than those 
showing city time. 


The main line of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy between 
Chicago and Minneapolis was put out of service for two days 
last week by a washout of its embankment at East Winona, Wis., 
vhich was carried away by a rise of the Mississippi River. The 
urlington embankment had been the only protection of the dis- 
trict lying east of its tracks since the rise of the river began 
nearly a month ago. The washout of approximately 300 ft. of 
the embankment inundated a large district of farm lands. Trains 
were detoured over the tracks of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul until a 15-bent trestle could be built. 


General News Department 
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States government railroad in Alaska, who went on a strike in 
February for higher pay, has rendered a partial report, fixing the 
pay of common laborers at 42 cents an hour, instead of 35 to 
37%, and of skilled labor, such as machinists and carpenters, at 
70 cents an hour, instead of 50 to 55 cents. The Federal Laborers’ 
Union at Anchorage, which caused the strike, had demanded a 
minimum of 50 cents an hour for common laborers, and a pro- 
portionate increase for skilled labor. A press despatch of May 1 
says that the strikers have gone back to work. 


In connection with the collision at South Cheney, Wash., Feb- 
ruary 20, reported in another column of this issue, the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., paid insurance on 
three lives to the aggregate amount of $34,000 on policies for 
which the company had collected only $151. One of these pas- 
sengers had bought an insurance ticket for a single day, paying 
25 cents; and his family became entitled to $5,000, the policy 
providing that in accidents of this kind double indemnity should 
be paid. Another passenger had paid 75 cents, and the indemnity 
was the same. The third passenger had bought a policy three 
years ago for $10,000, and had paid $150. Each succeeding year 
the principal sum of this policy was increased by $1,000, so that 
at the time of the policy-holder’s death the principal sum was 
$12,000; and the doubling of the indemnity, because of the char- 
acter of the accident, made this $24,000. 





Aero Records 


At Newport News, Va., April 30, Theodore C. MacAuley, 
using a flying boat known as “H-7,” rose to an altitude of 1,000 
ft.. carrying six passengers; he remained in the air one hour 
and ten minutes, and traveled at the rate of 88 miles an hour. 
On the same day Victor Carlstrom, flying in a twin-motor mili- 
tary biplane, and carrying one passenger, is said to have risen to 
a height of 16,500 ft. 





International Railway Fuel Association 


The annual convention of the International Railway Fuel As- 
sociation is to be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, May 
15-18. S. M. Felton, president of the Chicago Great Western, 
will make the opening address on the Railroad Fuel Problem, 
Past and Present. Samue! O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age 
Gazette, will address the meeting on Efficiency of Railroad Oper- 
ation on May 16. George A. Post, president of the Railway Busi- 
ness Association, will speak at the banquet on the seventeenth. 
W. H. Averell, general manager New York properties of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, will present a paper on what the transportation 
officer can do to promote fuel economy. The meeting will be of 
particular interest to operating men. There will be the usual en- 
tertainment features and unusually attractive exhibits. 





The National Safety-First Train 


The “Safety First” special train of 12 cars sent out by 
the government started from Washington Monday morning. 
May 1, filled with exhibits. Van H. Manning, the director of the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior, is in charge of the 
train. The departments and bureaus represented are the Bureau 
of Mines, the Reclamation Service, the National Park Serv- 
ice, and the Indian Office of the Interior Department; the 
Public Health Service and the Coast Guard Service of the 
Treasury Department, the Forest Service and Weather 
Bureau of the Department of Agriculture, the Navy Depart- 
ment, the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the Amer- 
ican Red Cross. The army and navy will each have a car 
filled with death-dealing instruments. The train will first 
make a tour to include 200 cities and towns on the Baltimore 
& Ohio and after that will be taken up by one of the other 
trunk line railroads. 
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Conferences on Wage Demands of Train, Employees to Begin 
June 1 


At a meeting held in Chicago on April 27 between J. W. 
Higgins, executive secretary of the Association of Western 
Railways; J. G. Walber, secretary of the Conference Com- 
mittee of Managers for eastern territory; Charles P. Neill, 
manager of the Bureau of Information of the Southeastern 
Railroads, and the presidents of the four brotherhoods of 
train service employees, it was practically decided to begin 
conferences between the representatives of the employees 
and a joint conference committee of managers representing 
all the roads at New York City on June 1. At these meet- 
ings the demands of the employees fer the eight-hour basic 
day and time and one-half for overtime presented to the 
roads on March 30 will be discussed in detail. 

The general conference committee to represent the railroads 
in the negotiations will consist of seventeen members, six for the 
Western roads, six for the Eastern, and five for the Southeastern, 
as follows: C. W. Kouns, general manager of the Eastern Lines 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; G. H. Emerson, general 
manager of the Great Northern; A. S. Greig, assistant to re- 
ceivers St. Louis & San Francisco; James Russell, general man- 
ager Denver & Rio Grande; P. H. Morrissey, assistant to vice- 
president Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and one Western man 
to be appointed; Elisha Lee, assistant general manager Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad; A. M. Schoyer, vice-president Pennsylvania 
Lines West; P. E. Crowley, assistant vice-president New York 
Central; A. J. Stone, vice-president Erie; H. W. McMaster, 
general manager of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, and C. L. 
Bardo, general manager of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford; E. H. Coapman, vice-president and general manager of 
the Southern Railway; N. D. Maher, vice-president of the Nor- 
folk & Western; L. M. Baldwin, general manager of the Central 
of Georgia; Lyman Delano, vice-president of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, and W. L. Seddon, vice-president of the Seaboard Air 
Line. 

The first meeting of the railroad committee with the com- 
mittee representing employees will be held in New York City 
on June 1. It is understood that the representatives of the 
employees from the different districts will have preliminary con- 
ferences with the railroad representatives from those districts, 
and take up with them the reply which the railroads have made. 


Railway Earnings and Expenses for February 


Net operating income of the railways of the United States 
for February increased $116 per mile, or 67.8 per cent, as 
compared with February, 1915, according to the monthly 
bulletin of the Bureau of Railway Economics. Comparing 
February, 1916, with the average February of the preceding 
five years, the increase was 61.1 per cent. 

Total operating revenues amounted to $261,904,120, an 
increase over 1915 of $56,815,210. Operating expenses were 
$183,677,515, an increase of $28,754,167. Net operating rev- 
enue amounted to $78,226,605, an increase of $28,061,043. 
Taxes amounted to $12,234,141, an increase of $1,135,139. 
This left $65,941,090 net operating income available for 
rentals, interest on bonds, appropriations for improvements 
and new construction and dividends. Operating revenues 
per mile averaged $1,140, an increase of 26.8 per cent; oper- 
ating expenses per mile averaged $800, an increase of 17.7 
per cent; net operating revenue per mile averaged $340, an 
increase of 54.8 per cent, while net operating income per 
mile was $287, an increase of 67.8 per cent. Taxes per mile 
increased 9.4 per cent. Railways operating 229,617 miles 
of line are covered by this summary, or about 90 per cent 
of the steam railway mileage in the United States. 

Operating revenues of the Eastern railways per mile show 
an increase of 35.2 per cent as compared with February, 
1915; operating expenses increased 21.6 per cent, net oper- 
ating revenue increased 89.1 per cent, and taxes increased 
10.8 per cent. Operating income increased 115.8 per cent. 
“omparison of February, 1916, with the average February 
‘or five years past shows an increase of 108.9 per cent. 

_ Operating revenues of the Southern railways per mile 
increased 27.1 per cent, operating expenses increased 12.7 
per cent, net operating revenue increased 69.5 per cent, and 
taxes increased 12.5 per cent. Operating income increased 
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83.4 per cent. Comparing February, 1916, with the average 
for five years past, the increase was 48.5 per cent. 

Operating revenues of the Western railways per mile 
show an increase of 18.2 per cent, operating expenses in- 
creased 15.6 per cent, net operating revenue increased 24.6 
per cent, and taxes increased 7.5 per cent. Operating income 
increased 29.2 per cent. Compared with the average for five 
years past, operating income for February, 1916, increased 
32.5 per cent. 

The eight months of the current fiscal year, compared with 
the corresponding period of the preceding year, show changes 
per mile of line as follows: Operating revenues increased 
14.2 per cent, operating expenses increased 4.9 per cent, net 
operating revenue increased 36.4 per cent, taxes increased 
6.5 per cent, and operating income increased 41.9 per cent. 

Operating income per mile increased 61.4 per cent in the 
East, increased 51.7 per cent in the South, and increased 
23.9 per cent in the West. 

February operating income per mile was 67.8 per cent 
greater in 1916 than in 1915, 142.9 per cent greater than in 
1914, 35.4 per cent greater than in 1913, and 37.8 per cent 
greater than in 1912. 





An Automatic Stop on the Chesapeake & Ohio 


The Chesapeake & Ohio is to try the “American Train Con- 
trol System” (automatic stop) on four miles of its line, single- 
track, between Gordonsville, Va., and Lindsay; and about 25 
locomotives are to be equipped with the apparatus. We under- 
stand this system to be the same as that described in the Rail- 
way Age Gazette, April 11, 1913, when it was installed on a 
short section of the Maryland & Pennsylvania, near Baltimore, 
Md. It has been tried recently by the Chesapeake & Ohio on a 
piece of double track east of Richmond, with results reported 
as satisfactory. The apparatus works by means of an inter- 
mittent contact rail, and with each rail which is designed to 
cause an application of the brakes of trains there is installed, 
a suitable distance in the rear, another rail, which does not 
apply brakes, but instead gives an audible signal in the cab. 





New York Trade Press Fights Nation-Wide Increase in Cost of 
Photo-Engravings 


The New York Trade Press Association, representing the trade 
and technical papers of the city, is now leading a fight against 
what it believes to be the arbitrary and illegal action of the 
photo-engraving firms of New York. The latter recently banded 
together under the name of the Photo-Engravers’ Board of Trade, 
and notified all users of photo engravings of an advance in 
prices ranging from 20 to 200 per cent, effective April 1. 

This action is of nation-wide significance, not only to pub- 
lishers but to the railroads, supply houses and all other users of 
photo engravings. Although the New York Trade Press Asso- 
ciation is dealing only with conditions in New York, it is note- 
worthy that the photo engravers have succeeded in putting into 
effect a similar scale in Chicago, with little or no opposition from 
the publishers, and have planned to put it into effect in over 30 
other cities. In New York it was assumed that there would 
also be no opposition. The New York trade and technical pub- 
lishers, however, after looking into the matter, have come to the 
conclusion that the action of the Photo-Engravers’ Board of 
Trade is clearly illegal, in that it is a combination in restraint of 
trade and as such is in direct violation of the New York state 
Donnelly anti-trust act, the teeth of which are even sharper than 
those of the Sherman anti-trust law. 

The New York Trade Press Association, represented by its 
officers: A.C. Pearson, vice-president of the Dry Goods Econo- 
mist; H. E. Cleland, of the Electrical World; Henry Lee, vice- 
president of the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, the 
publishers of the Railway Age Gazette; S. T. Henry, vice-presi- 
dent of the McGraw Publishing Company; Milton Weil, of Mu- 
sical America, and by G. E. Sly, of the American Architect, has 
therefore brought the matter to the attention of Judge Swann, 
district attorney for New York county. 


Judge Swann has expressed his opinion that the photo en- 


gravers are guilty of violation of the Donnelly act and have 
thereby laid themselves open to indictment. Conferences have 
been held, but the matter is pending, as this goes to press, await- 
ing the submission to the district attorney by the attorney for 
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the photo engravers, George Gordon Battle, of .a brief in which 
he proposes to show that no violation of the law had been com- 
mitted or contemplated. 

The publishers believe firmly that the engravers may also be 
liable under national law, inasmuch as it appears that wherever 
the Chicago scale has been proposed there is precisely the same in- 
crease in the photo engravers’ prices. As far as the New York 
situation alone is concerned, they are particularly interested in 
Judge Swann’s statement that it is his full intention to lay the 
matter before the grand jury if the photo engravers do not 
promptly abandon their combination. 





Salt Lake Route Farmers’ School 


The agricultural instruction train of .the San Pedro, Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake, which has been making a tour of Utah and 
Nevada, consists of a locomotive and 13 cars, as was recently 
noted in the Railway Age Gazette. Not only is this train over 
1,000 ft. long; it is “the most elaborate demonstration train ever 
despatched over the lines of an American railway.” This we 
learn from the traffic department of the Salt Lake Route. Five 
of the cars carry five advertising displays, and the whole list 
is as follows: 

Exhibit Car No. 1 carries the exhibit of the Consolidated 
Wagon Company, Holt Manufacturing Company of California, 
and John Deere Company, of Moline, Ill.; Holt caterpillar 
tractor and John Deere plows. These will be unloaded at each 
town where a stop is made, and used in giving practical demon- 
strations. Exhibit Car No. 2 carries the exhibit of the Con- 
solidated Wagon & Machine Company, and the John Deere Com- 
pany, of Moline, Ill., showing machinery for the planting, harvest- 
ing and handling of crops. Exhibit Car No. 3 carries exhibits 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Co.’s pumps, water handling machinery 
and electric motors. 

Exhibit Car No. 4 contains the exhibit of the Utah-Idaho 
Sugar Company; sugar beet culture, with demonstrations. Ex- 
hibit Car No. 5 contains the exhibit of the General Electric 
Company; modern electric appliances devoted to the develop- 
ment of home economics; electric stoves, ranges, washing ma- 
chines, ovens, flat irons, etc. 

Exhibit Car No. 6; blooded stock exhibit of the Utah Agri- 
cultural college. Exihibit Car No. 7; government exhibit for 
the extension of information regarding the scientific production 
of all classes of wool. 

Exhibit Car No. 8; Utah Agricultural college; irrigation, ranch 
sanitation, scientific building construction and other subjects allied 
with ranch development. Exhibit Car No. 9; home economic 
department of the Utah Agricultural college. 

Car No. 10, lecture coach; No. 11, Pullman sleeping car; No. 
12, dining car; No. 13, Salt Lake Route business car No. 100. 





American Society for Testing Materials 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials will be held at Atlantic City, N. J., June 27 
to 30. Headquarters for the meeting will be at the Hotel Tray- 
more. A summarized program of the meeting follows: 

First session, Tuesday, June 27, 11 a. m—Minutes of eighteenth 
annual meeting; report of executive committee; various com- 
mittee reports; announcement of election of officers; miscel- 
laneous business. 

Second session, Tuesday, 3 p. m—Reports of committees on 
miscellaneous materials. 

Third session, Tuesday, 8 p. m.—Presidential address and re- 
ports on heat treatment of steel. 

Fourth session, Wednesday, 10 a. m.—Reports on steel and 
iron. 

Wednesday afternoon will be reserved for recreation. 

Fifth session, Wednesday, 8 p. m—Reports on tests and testing. 

Sixth session, Thursday, 10 a. m—Reports on cement and 
concrete. 

Seventh session, Thursday, 3 p. m.—Reports on ceramics and 
road materials. 

Thursday evening will be reserved for a smoker. 

Eighth session, Friday, 10 a. m—Reports on non-ferrous metals 
and cast iron. 

Ninth session, 
materials. 

The nominating committee has agreed to the following selec- 


Friday, 3 p. m—Reports on miscellaneous 
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tions: For president, A. A. Stevenson; for vice-president, S. S. 
Voorhees; for members of the executive committee, W. H. 
Bassett, John Brunner, G. W. Thompson and F. E. Turneaure. 


Air Brake Convention 


The twenty-third annual convention of the Air Brake Asso- 
ciation was called to order at 940 Tuesday morning, May 2, 
at the Hotel Ansley, Atlanta, Ga., J. T. Slattery, superintendent, 
Denver & Rio Grande, presiding. The association was welcomed 
to the city by the mayor, J. G. Woodward. A complete report 
of the convention will be published in next week’s issue. The 
following is a list of the companies exhibiting at the convention 
and their representatives : 


Ashton Valve Company, Boston, Mass.—Gages, wheel press recording gage 
and safety valves. Represented by J. F. Gettrust. 

Detroit Lubricator Company, Detroit, Mich.—Lubricators and flange oiler. 
Represented hy A. G. Machesney and A. D. Homard. 

Dixon Company, Joseph, Jersey City, N. J.—Graphite products for railway 
service. Represented by J. P. Chase, J. H. Lewis and L. H. Snyder. 

Edna Brass Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio—Injectors, lubri- 
cators, boiler checks, fire extinguishers, coal sprinklers and water gages. 
Represented by E. O. Corey and J. Kirkpatrick. 

Garlock Packing Company, Palmyra, N. Y.—Air pump packing and air 
brake gaskets. Represented by L. P. Duggan and W. N. Todd. 

Johns-Manville Company, H. W., New York City—Cylinder packing, ex- 
panding ring packing and slack adjuster. Represented by G. Christen- 
son, J. F. Meek, W. T. Newman and E. T. Wade. 

Leslie Company, The, Lyndhurst, N. J.—Leslie pressure regulators. 
sented by S. I. Leslie. 

Marvin Manufacturing Company, Franklin, Pa.—Air brake cylinder com- 
pound. Represented by T. G. Averill. 

Nathan Manufacturing Company, New York—Lubricators. 
j. ¢. Currie. 

New York Air Brake Company, New York—P. S. brake equipment and air 
pump strainers. Represented by H. F. Bickell, N. A. Campbell, W. C. 
Elliot, J. A. Hicks, B. Hyanes and L. W. Sawyer. 

New York and New Jersey Lubricant Company, New York—Non-Fluid oil 
brake cylinder lubricant and N. F. O. triple valve lubricant. Repre- 
sented by J. H. Bennis and Guy Melchor. 

New York Belting and Packing Company, New York—Air pump gaskets, 
rubber hose for railway work, water gage gaskets and sheet packing. 
Represented by L. F. Purtill. 

Peerless Rubber Company, New York—Pneumatic tool hose, locomotive 
throttle packing and air pump packing. Represented by C. S. Prosser. 

Schuyler, F. R., Paterson, N. J.—Improved air hose gaskets. Represented 
by P. R. Schuyler. 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, New York. Represented by H. H. 
Marsh and R. E. Thayer. 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Parsite governor, C-3-A 
conductor valve, orifice disc holder for pump tests, curled hair air 
strainer, hose coupling gasket gage and miscellaneous air brake devices. 
Represented by A. L. Berghane, R. Burgess, H. H. Burus, L. M. 
Carlton, R. J. Cunningham, E. H. Dewson, F. B. Farmer, J. S. Y. 
Fralich, J. Hume, F. B. Johnson, C. H. King, C. H. Larimer, H. 
Orchard, F. H. Parke, W. H. Sleet, W. V. Turner and H. A. Wahlert. 


Repre- 


Represented by 


The June Conventions 


The item in last week’s issue announcing the appointment of 
the nominating committee of the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association seems to have given the impression that this com- 
mittee nominates not only the president and vice-president, but 
also the members of the executive committee. The nominating 
committee nominates only the president and vice-president. 
Members of the executive committee coming from the various 
districts are selected by the members residing in these districts. 

The chairman of the entertainment committee of the Railway 
Supply Manufacturers’ Association, Gilbert E. Ryder, Locomo- 
tive Superheater Company, New York, reports that arrange- 
ments are being made to re-establish the baseball game on Satur- 
day afternoon. This year the teams will represent the two rail- 
road associations; that is, the game will be played by teams 
representing respectively the Master Car Builders’ and the 
Master Mechanics’ associations. The teams are now being 
organized by M. C. M. Hatch, supervisor of fuel service of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, who will manage the Master 
Mechanics’ team, and A. La Mar, master mechanic of the Penn- 
sylvania Lines West, at Chicago, who will manage the Master 
Car Builders’ team. 

Provisions are also being made for the best golf tournament 
chat the conventions have ever had. The arrangements are under 
the direct supervision of E. H. Bankard, Jr., Cambria Steel 
Company, Chicago, acting for the entertainment committee. 


Central Railway Club 


At the next regular meeting of the Central Railway Club, to 
he held’ at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., on May 12, a paper 
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will be presented by S. S. Riegel, mechanical engineer of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, on “The Modern Superheater 
and Its Performances.” 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, date of next or regular 
meetings and places of meeting. 


Arr Brake Assocration.—F. M. Nellis, Room 3014, 165 Broadway, New 
York City. Next convention, May 2-5, 1916, Atlanta, Ga. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS.—F, A. Pontious, 455 Grand 
Central Station, Chicago. Next meeting, June 26, 1916, Boston, Mass. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DINING CaR SUPERINTENDENTS.—H. C. Board- 
man, D, L. & W., Hoboken, N. J. Annual convention, October 19-21, 
1916, New Orleans, La. 
eee AssociaTION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, Illinois Central, 
East St. Louis, Il]. Next meeting, June 20-23, 1916, Cincinnati, 0. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PassSENGER TRAFFIC OFFICERS.—W. C. Hope, 
Cc R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. H. Harman, 
Room 101, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, August 


16-18, 1916, Memphis, Tenn, 

AMERICAN ELEctric Raitway Association.—E, B. Burritt, 8 W. o Ses 
ew York. Annual convention, October 9-13, Atlantic City, N 
AMERICAN Exectric RatLway MANUFAcTURERS’ AssociIATION.—H. G. Mc- 
Connaughy, 165 Broadway, New York. Annual convention, October 

9-13, Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN Rar“roap Master TinNERS’, COPPERSMITHS’ AND PIPEFITTERS’ 
AssociaTion.—W, E. Jones, C. & N. W., 3814 Fulton St., Chicago. 
Next convention, May 22-24, 1916, Hotel *Sherman, Chicago. 

AMERICAN RaitLway AsSOCIATION. ed, F. Fairbanks, general secretary, 75 
Church St., New York. Next meeting, May 17, 1916, Biltmore Hotel, 
New York. 

eam ag gored Bripce Ano Buitpine Association.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
_™ ., Chicago. Next convention, October 17-19, 1916, New Orleans, 

a. 

AMERICAN Railway ENGINEERING Association.—E, H, Fritch, 900 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. Next convention, March 20-22, 1917, Chicago. 

AMERICAN RaiLway Master Mecnanics’ AssociaTion.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 
Karpen aes ie 8 Chicage. Annual meeting, June 19-21, 1916, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN RatLway Toot Foremen’s AssociaTion.—Owen D. Kinsey, II- 
linois Central, Chicago. Annua! meeting, August 24-26, 1916, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicag 0. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS.—Prof,. E, 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, a Annual 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN Society oF Civit ENGIngErS.—Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 
57th St., New York. Regular meetings, 1st and 3d Wednesday in 
month, except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin. W. Rice, 29 W. 


Marburg, University 
meeting, June 27-30, 


39th St., New York. 
AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ AssociaTion.—F. J. Angier, Supt. Timber 
Preservation, B. & O., Mt. Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. Next con- 


vention, January 23-25, 1917, New York. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILWAY ACCOUNTING OrFicers.—E. R. Wood- 
son, Rooms 1116-8 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. Annual 
meeting, June 28, 1916, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED CaR WHEELS.—George W. 
Lyndon, 1214 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Semi-annual meeting with 

aster Car Builders’ Association. Annual convention, October 10, 
1916, Waldorf-Astoria, New York. 

ASSOCIATION OF Raitway Ctaim AcEents.—Willis H. Failing, Terminal Sta- 
tion, Central of New Jersey, Jersey City, ext meeting, May 
ye 1916, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 

AssociaTION oF RatLway ELEctRICAL ENGINEERS.—Jos, A. 
& N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. 
ing, June 16, 1916, Hotel Denis, Atlantic City, N 

ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, Soo 
Line, 112 West a St., Chicago. Annual meeting, June 20-22, 
1916, St. Paul, Minn. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car ACCOUNTING OrrFicers.—G, P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. Next meeting, June 27,28, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 
BripGe AND Buitpinc Supply Men’s Association.—P. C. Jacobs, H. W. 
Meetings with American Railway 


JTohns-Manville Co., Chicago. 

Bridge and Building Association. 

CanaDIAN Raitway C1ius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

CANADIAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL Encineers.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 

eld St., Montreal, Que. Regular meetings, 1st Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car ForeMen’s AssociaTIon oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel La ne, Chicago. 

CENTRAL Raitway CLus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York, Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Fritisy in January, May, September and November. 
Annual meeting, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

CINCINNATI Raitway CLus.—H. Boutet, Chief Interchange Inspector, Cin’ti 
Rys., 101 Carew Pinrn a: Cincinnati. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday, 
February, May, tember and November, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 

ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY Bs, ESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer K. Hiles, 2511 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, lst and 3d Tuesday, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

FreicuHt Ciaim Associatron.—Warren P. Taylor, Traffic Manager, R. F. 
& = Richmond, Va. Annual session, May 17, 1916, Washington, 

D 


Andreucetti, C. 
Semi-annual meet- 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF CHiIcaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
rome 3d Thursday in month. Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 

hicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD Master BracksMITHS’ AssocraTion.—A, L, Wood- 
worth, C. H. & D., Lima, Ohio. Next meeting, August 15-17, 1916, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

saa eg Rattway Fvet Assocration.—J. G. Crawford, C. B. & Q. 

702. E. 51st. St., Chicago. Annual meeting, May 15-18, Hotel 
+ ee Boy Chicago. 
inaae RarLway GENERAL ForREMEN’s ASsOCcIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1126 
Broadway, Winona, Minn. Annual meeting, August 29 to Sep- 
ae 1, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
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MAINTENANCE OF Way AND Master PAInTeRS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
States Anp Canapa.—F. W. Hager, Fort Worth & Denver City, Fort 
Worth, Tex. Next convention, October 17-19 ree Pa. 

MASTER Boier Makers’ AssociaTion.—Harry D. ght, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. Annual convention, May 23-26, 1916, Hollenden otel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Master Car anp Locomotive Painters’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
anp Canapa,—A. P. Dane, B. Reading, Mass. Next —— 
meetin , September, 12-14, 1916, “The Breakers,” Atlantic City, N. J. 

Master Car Buitpers’ ASSOCIATION. ene Taylor, 1112 Karpen Building, 
Chicago. Annual meeting, June 14, 1916, Atlantic City, N. J. 

NATIONAL Bide c APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.—C. W. Kelly, 349 People’s 
Gas B Chicago. Next convention, March, 1917, Chicago. 

NEw Cade "himeue CLiuB.—W. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meeting Tuesday in month, except June, 
July, August and September, By 

New York RarLroap Cius,—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New York, 

Nuacara Frontier Car MeEn’s Association.—E, N. Frankenberger, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, 
New York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Peoria AssociaTION OF RarLroap Orricers.—M, W. Rotchford, 410 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, Ill. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

Rartroap CLus oF Kansas City.—Claude Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kan- 
a City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Saturday in month, Kansas 

ity. 

Raitway Bustness AssociaTion.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 
York, Annual meeting, December, 1916, New York. 

Rartway Cus oF PittssurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
July and August, Monongahela House, Pittsburgh. 

Rartway DeveLorpment Association.—H. O. Hartzell, B. & O. R. R., Balti- 
be Md. Next meeting, May 9-11, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, 


- 

Raitway EvecrricaL Suppty Manuracturers’ AssociaTion.—J. Scribner, 
1063 Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Association of Rail- 
way Electrical Engineers. 

Raitway Fire Protection Association.—C. B. Edwards, Fire Ins. Agt., 
Mobile & Ohio, Mobile, Ala. Annual meeting, October 3-5, 1916, 
New York. 

Rartway Rear Estate Association.—Frank C. Irvine, 1125 Pennsylvania 
Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting, October 10, 1916, Chicago. 

Rartway Sicnat Association.—C. C. Rosenberg, Myers Bldg., Bethlehem, 
Pa. Semi-annual meeting, May 24-25, 1916, Hotel Astor, New York. 
Next annual convention, September, 1916, Grand Hotel, Mackinac 
Island, Mich. 

RaiLway StoREKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION —J. P. Murphy, N. Y. C. R. R., Box 
C, Cellinwood, Ohio. Annual meeting, May 15-17, 1916, Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Rartway Supply MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, —J. D. Conway, 2136 Oliver 
Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with Master Car Builders’ and 
Master Mechanics’ Associations. 

Railway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE AssociaTion.—G, A. Nel- 
son, 50 Church St., New York. Meetings with Association of Rail- 
way Telegraph Superintendents. 

RicHMonp Raitroap CLus.—F. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 
ome meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 

ugust 

RoapMasTEs AND MAINTENANCE OF Way AssociaTion.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 

W., Sterling, Ill. Next annual convention, September 19-22, 1916, 
a York. 

St. Louis eer Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis 
Mo. lar meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, — Louis. 

Satt Lake TRANSPORTATION CLuUB.—R. E. Rowland, David Keith Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 1st Saturday of each month, 
Salt Lake City. 

SIGNAL APPLIANCE Assoctation.—F. W. Edmunds, 3868 Park Ave., New 

ork. Meetings with annual convention ey Signal Association. 

Society or Rattway Financiat OFFICERS.— Cox, 1217 Commercial 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SouTHERN AssociATION OF CAR SERVICE Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. R. R., Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN & SouTHWESTERN Rartway Cius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November, 10 A. M., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 

ToLepo TRANSPORTATION CLUB. —Harry S. "Fox, Toledo, Ohio. Regular 
meetings, Ist Saturday in month, Boody House, Toledo. 

Track Suppty Associration.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo {ron Works, Hillburn, 
N. Y. Meetings with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation. 

TraFFic CLus oF Curcacc.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

TraFric Cius or Newarxk.—Roy S. Bushy, Firemen’s Bldg., Newark, N. J. 
Regular meetings, Ist Monday in month, except July and August, 
The Washington, 559 Bread St., Newark. 

TraFric CLlus or New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 291 Broadway, New York. 
Regular meetings, last Tuesday in month, except June, July and 
August, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 

TraFrFic Cius oF PittssurcH.—D. L. Wells, Gen’l Agt., Erie R. R., 1924 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings, bi-monthly, Pittsburgh. 
TrarFFic CLus oF St. Lovis.—W. S. Crilly, 620 South 7th St., St. Louis, 

Mo. Annual meeting, December 5, 1916. Noonday meetings, Octo- 
ber to May. 


Train DESPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7122 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. Next convention, June 20, 1916, Toronto, Ont. 
TRANSPORTATION CLur OF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, Superintendent’s office, 
N. Y. C. R. R., Detroit, Mich. Meetings monthly, Normandie Hotel, 

Detroit. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Chicago. 

Uran Society or Encineers.—Frank W. Moore, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 3d 
cept July and August, Salt Lake City. 

Western Canapa Rartway Crius.—L. Kon, Immigration Agent, 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 
cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Rariway Curve. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., 
Regular meetings, 3d “Tuesday in month, except June, 
August, Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago 

Western Socrety or Encrneers.—F. Ts field, 1735 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago. Regular meetings, Ist "an ay in month, except January, 
July and August, Chicago. Extra meetings, except in July and 
August, generally on other Monday evenings. Annual meeting, Ist 
Vednesday after 1st Thursday in January, Chicago. 


AssociaTion.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. R. R., 
Next meeting, September 5-8, 1916, Hotel Sherman, 


1111 Newhouse Bldg., 
riday in month, ex- 


Grand 


Chicago. 
July and 
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On April 26 the Baltimore & Ohio lifted its embargo on grain 
for Baltimore from points west of Pittsburgh and Wheeling. This 
action indicates the relief of a severe condition of congestion 
which has lasted four months. The Southern Pacific has re- 
moved the embargoes on eastbound freight through Galveston 
and New Orleans, destined for New York, by boat. This, how- 
ever, does not apply to export freight on through bills of lading. 


The Eastern Freight Accumulation Conference reports that con- 
signees are not unloading cars at the stations on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford with sufficient diligence, and the em- 
bargo committee has been instructed to keep in force the present 
embargoes, and even to impose new restrictions in some cases. 
The number of cars on the New Haven tracks April 28 was 
51,538, an increase of 4,655 over the minimum number reported 
since the conference began to supervise matters. Bridgeport has 
been added to the list of congested cities, and a number of em- 
bargoes have been stiffened; while at the same time a long list 
of exceptions is published. The secretary of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Chamber of Commerce says that instead of getting better, things 
have gone from bad to worse, and that there is now an absolute 
stagnation of freight traffic. In a day, of 24 hours, the New 
Haven road placed on tracks in Hartford 505 loaded cars; in 
that time only 97 were released, and there were waiting outside 
282 cars which would have been placed if room could have been 
found for them. 


The “Travel Bureau” of the passenger department of the 
New York Central, New York City, reports that inquiries 
concerning summer resort business are coming in much 
earlier than in any preceding year, and a heavy business is 
expected. The interest manifested thus early in California 
indicates that the volume of travel to the Pacific coast may 
be as great as that of last summer. Four steamship lines 
will run vessels to Alaska this summer so that there will be 
sailings twice a week. In the Adirondack Mountains and 
other eastern resorts preparations are being made for a 
large business this summer. The New York Central is going 
to offer a northern trip on which the passenger will be 
kept away from home throughout 15 days for $17. These 
special excursions will start from New York only on two 
days in each week, Tuesday and Wednesday. The popular- 
ity of northern resorts was increased during the past winter by 
large numbers of cold weather tourists. 


The plans for reconstructing the railroad and the freight 
facilities of the New York Central on the west side of New 
York City, at an expense of twenty-five to fifty millions of dollars, 
heretofore noticed in the Railway Age Gazette, are this week the 
subject of public hearings at which the city officers listen to the 
criticisms of taxpayers and others concerning the tentative bar- 
gain, which, on behalf of the city, has been made with the rail- 
road company. Among the critics are former city officers, some 
of whom propose that all railway freight facilities on the Hudson 
River shore shall be made available for use by the roads ter- 
minating in Jersey City, to be connected with New York, pre- 
sumably, by tunnels beneath the river. The discussions of these 
proposals, as published, have nothing to say concerning the very 
steep grades that would be required in a line running beneath 
the river and terminating close to the shore, nor is there any 
estimate of the cost. The United Real Estate Owners’ Associa- 
tion takes this occasion to propose that a great central freight 
terminal be built on land lying about three blocks north of the 
City Hall, and three blocks east of Broadway. This otherwise 
preposterous proposal is given an air of reasonableness by the 
fact that the proposed site, several acres in extent, has already 
been cleared of its old buildings, preparatory to putting up 
a twelve-million-dollar court house. To carry out this idea it 
would be necessary to find (a) another place for the court 
house, (b) investors to establish the terminal (unless the city 
were to go into the business of freight transportation), and (c) 
to pierce a tunnel beneath the streets and the Hudson river to 
permit the New Jersey railroads to reach the new terminal. 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The Public Utilities Commission of Colorado has filed a 
petition with the Interstate Commerce Commission, asking 
for reductions ranging from 25 to 35 per cent in freight 
rates on all classes from Denver and other Colorado points 
to points in the Northwest, the Southwest and on the Pacific 
coast. The petition says that the present rates have re- 
tarded the commercial growth of Denver, Pueblo, Colorado 
Springs and other Colorado cities. 





Complaint Dismissed 


Shippers of Eastman, Ga., v. Southern Railway et al. Opinion 
by the commission: 

The present class and commodity rates from New York, Cin- 
cinnati and Memphis to Eastman, Ga., are not found discrim- 


inatory. (38 I. C. C., 672.) 





Rates on Coal from Birmingham, Ala. 


R. Hudson Burr et al as Railroad Commissioners of the State 
of Florida v. Central of Georgia et al. Opinion by Commissioner 
Clements: 

Rates on coal in carloads from Birmingham, Acmar and Mar- 
garet, Ala., points in the Birmingham coal district to Quincy, 
Tallahassee, Madison, Monticello and Apalachicola, Fla., are 
net found discriminatory. Complaint dismissed. (38 I. C. C., 
711.) 





Rates on Plaster from Acme, Tex. 


American Cement Plaster Company v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe. Opinion by Commissioner Daniels: 

The rates on cement plaster in carloads from Acme, Tex., to 
points on the Santa Fe in Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, Mis- 
souri, Iowa and Illinois are not found unreasonable. They are 


held prejudicial on shipments to all points on the Santa Fe em-. 


braced in this complaint, which take rates from Acme, Tex., and 
Oriental, N. Mex., on this commodity higher than 13 cents. (38 
[. Cc. Cc, Ge) 





Peninsular & Occidental Steamship Company 


Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

In the original report in this case, 37 I. C. C., 432, the com- 
mission found that the joint ownership of the Peninsular & Oc- 
cidental Steamship Company by the Florida East Coast and the 
Atlantic Coast Line was in the interest of the public. No order 
was entered, however, because of certain phases of the steam- 
ship company’s operations, which did not appear to be in har- 
mony with the spirit of the law. Upon further consideration 
of the facts, and in view of revisions in the rates and the 
divisions thereof made in accordance with the commission’s 
recommendations, an order is entered granting the petition of 
the railroads to retain their interest in the steamship company. 


(38 I. C. C., 662.) 





Commission Has Jurisdiction Over Domestic Movement of Traffic 
Originating in Canada 

C. S. Emery & Co. v. Boston & Maine. 
commission: 

Shipments of freight from Canada to the United States entered 
at Newport, Vt., are consigned to brokers at Newport who pay 
the customs duties and forward the shipments to the ultimate 
consignees. Defendant’s agent at Newport is also a licensed 
customs broker, and defendant permits him to “expense forward” 
on the waybills that accompany the shipments the customs duties 
which he pays, together with his brokerage fees. Other licensed 
customs brokers are denied this service. 

The commission denies a motion for dismissal of complaint 
for want of jurisdiction, holding that it has jurisdiction over the 
domestic movement of traffic originating in Canada. 


Opinion by the 
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It holds further that the duty of carriers not to discriminate 
between persons is owed only to patrons of their transportation 
service, but customs brokers, who act as consignees at ports of 
entry, and who forward the shipments consigned to them for 
entry to the ultimate consignees, are patrons of the transporta- 
tion service afforded by the carrier employed. The duty of car- 
riers not to discriminate between shippers also obtains for 
voluntary as well as for. compulsory services. (38 I. C. C., 636.) 





C. F. A. Fresh Meat and Packing House Product Rates 


In re central freight association territory fresh meat and 
packing-house product rates. Opinion by Commissioner Meyer: 

By the suspended tariffs respondents proposed increased rates 
on fresh meat, packing-house products packed, and packing-house 
products ioose, between points in central freight association ter- 
ritory, and increased carload minima applicable to fresh meat 
and packing-house products loose for the same movements. The 
rates thus proposed for fresh meat are 144 per cent, for packing- 
house products loose 115 per cent, and for packing-house products 
packed 100 per cent of the mileage scale of live stock rates, which 
was under consideration and found not justified in Eastern Live 
Stock Case, 36 I. C. C., 675, 677. 

In view of the latter decision the respondents abandoned their 
claims to have justified the rates under suspension, and asked that 
rates not published in the suspended schedules be approved. In 
the meantime the commission extended a pending general in- 
vestigation so as to include official and southern classification ter- 
ritories. Upon all the facts, the commission now holds that the 
suspended schedules should be canceled, but without prejudice 
to the filing of new tariffs naming rates on packing-house prod- 
ucts packed and packing-house products loose. 

Proposed increased carload minima applicable to fresh meat 
and packing-house products loose, between points in central 
freight association territory, are found to have been justified. 
(@1..C. C., 466.) 


STATE COMMISSIONS 


The Louisiana Railroad Commission has denied the petition 
of the Western Demurrage and Storage Bureau to allow the ap- 
plication to Louisiana intrastate business of the changes in 
demurrage rates and rules approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to be effective from April 1 to June 15. The com- 
mission says in its decision that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission issued the authority for these changes in an effort to 
relieve the car shortage, but that the car shortage is due in great 
measures to the large number of cars tied up. at the various 
ports awaiting opportunity to discharge their loads to the ships 
bound for foreign shores; that no specific cases could be shown 
as to intrastate shipments in Louisiana where the practice exists 
of shippers holding up cars in order that warehouse charges 
might be avoided, and that the commission does not believe that 
the abrogation of its demurrage rates and. regulations covering 
simply intrastate shipments would in any way assist in bringing 
about the objects sought. 


f 


PERSONNEL OF COMMISSIONS 


Edwin Corr, a lawyer, of Bloomington, has been appointed a 
member of the Indiana State Public Service Commission, in 
place of Charles J. Murphy, resigned. Mr. Corr has been a 
member of the legislature and has been also deputy attorney 
general of the state. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 


Notice of Claim for Injuries to Stock May be Given to 
Connecting Carrier 


Cattle were shipped from Belgrade, Mont., to the Union 
Stock Yards at Chicago over two connecting railroads—the 
Northern Pacific and the Burlington—under a through bill 
of lading issued by the initial carrier. The bill contained 
a stipulation requiring notice of claims for injuries in transit 
“to some officer or station agent of the said- company” before 
removal or mingling of the stock, and another that the 
terms of the bill of lading. should inure to the benefit of 
any connecting carrier. On reaching their destination the 
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cattle were delivered by the Burlington to an agent of the 
shipper and sold, removed and mingled with other stock 
before any notice was given of a claim for injury in transit. 
In an action against the Northern Pacific as initial carrier 
for injuries for delay while passing over both roads, the Montana 
Supreme Court, 50 Mont., 122, interpreted the stipulation as 
requiring that the notice be given to an officer or station 
agent primarily employed by the Northern Pacific, and 
thereby excluding notice to an officer or station agent of 
the Burlington; and then held the stipulation unreasonable 
and inoperative because no officer or station agent primarily 
employed by the Northern Pacific was accessible at the place 
of destination. That judgment has now been reversed by 
the Supreme Court of the United States for the following 
reasons: The shipment was an interstate one, and therefore 
governed by the Interstate Commerce Act and its amend- 
ments. It was to pass over both roads, the delivery was to 
be made, and was made, by an officer or agent of the con- 
necting carrier, and the notice was to be given before re- 
moval or mingling; that is, while it was yet possible from 
inspection to ascertain whether any claim of injury was 
well founded. “In these circumstances,” the court said, “it 
seems plain that the stipulation meant and contemplated that 
the notice might be given at the place of destination to an 
officer or station agent of the connecting carrier, and that 
notice to it, in view of its relation to the initial carrier, 
should operate as notice to the latter. This interpretation 
treats the stipulation as designed to be fair to both shipper 
and carrier, permits it to serve a useful purpose, and gives 
due effect to the statute under which it was issued. True, 
the words ‘said company’ in the stipulation, if read only 
in connection with an introductory sentence in the bill of 
lading, would seem to refer to the initial carrier alone, but 
when they are read in connection with the statute and other 
parts of the bill of lading, including the provision that its 
terms and conditions ‘shall inure to the benefit of’ any con- 
necting carrier, it is apparent that they embrace the carrier 
making the delivery as well as the initial carrier, especially 
as the former is in legal contemplation the agent of the 
latter.” Because the stipulation in the bill of lading was 
not inoperative and the required notice had not been given, 
judgment for the plaintiff was reversed—Northern Pacific 
v. Wall. Decided April 24, 1916. 


COURT NEWS 


Crossing Accident—Contributory Negligence of Automobile Driver 


The driver of an automobile approaching railroad tracks must 
exercise, the Michigan Supreme Court holds, the same degree 
of care as a pedestrian, and where there was a point between 
10 and 15 feet from a railroad track where a driver could have 
seen an oncoming train for over 1,000 feet, but he did not 
operate his car in such manner as to enable him when he reached 
that point to stop his car and look for approaching trains before 
reaching the track, he was guilty of such contributory negligence 
as prevented a recovery of damages from the railroad.—Sanford 
v. Grand Trunk Western (Mich.), 157 N. W., 38. 


Injuries to Persons on Tracks 


In an action for the death of a person killed by a switch 
engine, running backwards, while he was walking on the track 
in a snowstorm, the Michigan Supreme Court holds that a 
sane man, with no infirmities, who unnecessarily selects the 
used track of a railroad as a pathway, and continues to remain 
on or walk along it until struck by a passing train or engine, is, 
as a general proposition, guilty of contributory negligence. 
Although those operating a train should maintain a lookout for 
trespassers with that degree of care which a person of ordinary 
prudence and caution would exercise under the circumstances, 
having in mind the ‘safety of the train, its passengers, and per- 
sons likely to be on the track, liability does not follow from 
neglect, that court holds, unless the misconduct of those oper- 
ating the engine was willful, wanton and gross; and failure 
by those running trains to stop simply because they see ahead 
of them, upon or approaching the tracks, persons who are 
apparently without disability and of sufficient age to understand 
the hazards of a railroad track, always to be recognized as a 
perpetual menace of danger, does not constitute negligence as a 
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matter of law. Evidence of the railroad’s gross negligence was 
held insufficient to warrant submission to the jury—Wexel v. 
Grand Rapids & Indiana (Mich.), 157 N. W., 15. 


Diminution of Damages Under Federal Employers’ Liability Act 


In an action for damages for death of an engineman under 
the federal employers’ liability act, the jury rendered a verdict 
for the plaintiff, assessing the damages at $9,000, after deducting 
$100 because the deceased’s negligence contributed to his in- 
jury “to a limited extent.” On appeal, the Kansas Supreme 
Court held this verdict excessive, because, if the deceased was 
guilty of contributory negligence, his negligence must have been 
more than a one ninety-first part of all the negligence that 
caused his injury. That amount would have been so small as 
to render it not worthy of notice. Either the deceased was not 
negligent; or, if he was, his negligence contributed substantially 
to his injury. It was held that, if the plaintiff would consent, a 
judgment would be entered in her favor for $6,000; otherwise 
a new trial would be granted. Marshall, J., dissented on the 
ground that the determination of the amount by which damages 
should be diminished on account of the negligence of an in- 
jured employee under the federal employers’ liability act is by 
that act placed within the province of the jury, and cannot be 
exercised by the court; and, therefore, either the judgment 
should have been reversed and a new trial ordered, or it should 
have been affirmed.—Saar v. Atchison, T. & S. F. (Kan.), 155 
Pac., 954. 


Crossing Accident—Contributory Negligence of Bicyclist 


A bicyclist attempted to ride across a track at a crossing in 
front of a slowly approaching locomotive in full view for 40 
or 50 feet. The engineer, as soon as he saw the. bicyclist was 
going to try to cross, shouted a warning and ‘threw on _ his 
emergency brakes. The rails being wet, the engine skidded 60 or 
80 feet and killed the bicyclist. The Maryland Court of Appeals 


holds the railroad was not liable for his death, he having been 
guilty of contributory negligence in trying to cross, while the 
engineer, seeing his approach, had the right to assume that he 


would stop at a place of safety and not attempt to cross, and 
he had used all means possible to stop the train after he saw 
the man was trying to cross.—State v. N. Y. P. & N. (Md.), 96 
Atl, 812. 


Crossing Accident—Contributory Negligence of Driver 
of Vehicle and Passenger 


The Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals holds that the mere 
act of raising gates at a railroad crossing in a city is insufficient 
to justify a driver in crossing the tracks without stopping, look- 
ing or listening. In an action for the death of a passenger in a 
wagon, killed at a crossing, it was held that the plaintiff, who 
was driving, and the deceased, his brother, riding with him, 
were equally negligent in going on a track in front of a train 
traveling at about 4 miies an hour, although the gates were open 
and no warning was given, where they could have seen, had 
they stopped, looked or listened. The negligence of the driver 
of a vehicle cannot be imputed to the passenger, but the pas- 
senger must use ordinary care for his own safety.—Southern v. 
Jones’ Admr. (Va.), 88 S. E., 178. 


Crossing Accident —Contributory Negligence of Driver 


A right of way was entirely unfenced and without cattle 
guards or wing fences approaching the guards. A person, 
driving in a sleigh on a dark night, with a heavy fall of snow 
on the ground, approached a track which cut diagonally across 
the highway. He knew the railroad was unfenced, but let his 
horses have pretty much their own way, thinking, as he 
said, it was safer in the dark to trust to their intelligence than 
to attempt to guide them. The road ran very close to the side 
of the track. The horses turned along the track, and had gone 
about a mile when they were struck by a train and killed; and 
the driver was injured. It was held by the Michigan Supreme 
Court that the company was not liable for injury to the plaintiff 
as he was not justified in leaving the matter of keeping on the 
road entirely to his horses. (By consent of the railroad’s counsel 
he was allowed damages for the loss of his horses.)—Dugas v. 
Munising, Marquette & Southeastern (Mich.), 155 N. W., 579. 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 

E. L. Mitten has been appointed auditor of the Evansville & 
Indianapolis at Terre Haute, Ind., vice E. P. Clawson, resigned. 

C. C. Hine, whose appointment as general attorney of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville has been announced, was 
born at La Fayette, Ind., on March 4, 1884. He graduated 
from the Illinois College of Law in June, 1907. He first 
entered railway service on September 1, 1902, in the law 
department of the Monon. From June 1, 1908, until July 15, 
1912, he was employed in the law department of the Grand 
Trunk Western at Chicago, at the same time engaging in 
the general practice of law in that city. He was stationed 
at La Fayette, Ind., as general claim agent of the Monon 
from July, 1912, to September 7, 1914, when he was pro- 
moted to assistant general attorney with office at Chicago. 
His promotion to general attorney was effective on May 1. 
His headquarters, as heretofore, will be at Chicago. 

Joseph S. Ford, auditor for the receivers of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, with office at Chicago, retired on May 1, after 
48 years of continuous railroad service, as has been announced 
in these columns. He 
retains the office of treas- 
urer of the Southern Illi- 
nois & Missouri Bridge 
Company. Mr. Ford was 
born at Damariscotta, 
Maine, and entered rail- 
way service in January, 
1868, as treasurer of the 
Missouri Valley, with of- 
fice at St. Joseph, Mo. 
On April 1, 1868, he was 
appointed assistant treas- 
urer of the consolidated 
company, the Kansas 
City, St. Joseph & Coun- 
cil Bluffs, which position 
he held until November, 
1878. He was then ap- 
pointed auditor in charge 
of both the accounting 





* &. Ford and financial depart- 
é ments of the following 
roads, with office at Kansas City, Mo., and held that 


office until they were separated by change of ownership: 
To July, 1880, Atchison & Nebraska; to December, 1880, Kansas 
City, Lawrence & Southern; to January 1, 1882, Kansas City, 
St. Joseph & Council Bluffs; to April 23, 1888, Kansas City, Ft. 
Scott & Gulf and Kansas City, Springfield & Memphis. From 
April 23, 1888, to July 1, 1901, he was controller of the Kansas 
City, Ft. Scott & Memphis, and from February 10, 1885, to 
July 1, 1901, also controller of the Kansas City, Clinton & 
Springfield. From January 15, 1887, to July 1, 1901, he was 
also controller of the Current River, and from January 26, 1887, 
to July 1, 1901, also controller of the Kansas City, Memphis & 
Birmingham, From October 1, 1901, to January 1, 1903, he was 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco at New York, and from January 1, 1903, to May 27, 
1913, he was secretary and auditor of the Chicago & Eastern 
Ilinois, with office at Chicago. Since that date his title has been 
auditor for the receiver. Since June 19, 1903, he has also been 
secretary and treasurer of the Southern Illinois & Missouri 
Bridge Company. It has fallen to Mr. Ford’s lot to disburse the 
noney paid for the construction of the two largest bridges across 
he Mississippi river south of St. Louis, the Memphis bridge built 
by the Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Memphis, which cost $3,200,000, 
ad the bridge at Thebes, Ill., which cost approximately the same 
amount. 


Operating 
Lewis W. Martin has been-appointed trainmaster of the 
‘orthern Pacific, with headquarters at Dickinson, N. D. 
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R. G. Stull has been appointed terminal trainmaster of the 
Baltimore & Ohio at Chicago Junction, Ohio, vice C. W. 
Van Horn, promoted. 


R. A. Pierce, general superintendent of the Ogden Union Rail- 
way & Depot Company, at Ogden, Utah, has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the Utah-Montana division of the Oregon Short 
Line with office at Pocatello, Idaho, succeeding A. F. Brewer, 
deceased. 


Elisha Lee, whose appointment as assistant general manager 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has been announced, was born on September 24, 1870, 
at Chicago, and grad- 
uated from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of 
Technology in the class 
of 1892. He entered the 
service of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in No- 
vember of the same year 
as a rodman in the office 
of the division engineer 
on the Tyrone division. 
From August, 1895, to 
October, 1897, he was on 
leave of absence. In 
April, 1899, he was ap- 
pointed assistant super- 
visor, and two years 
later was promoted to 
supervisor. In August, 
1903, he was appointed 
assisted engineer in the 
maintenance of way de- 
partment, and in April, 
1907, was promoted to principal assistant engineer on the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington. On March 24, 1909, 
he was appointed superintendent of the New York, Phila- 
delphia & Norfolk, and two years later was promoted to 
assistant to the general manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
lines east of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Erie. In April, 1914, he was 
appointed general superintendent of the Philadelphia, Baltimore 
& Washington, with office at Wilmington, Del., and now becomes 
assistant general manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad, as above 
noted. 





Elisha Lee 


Charles S. Krick, who has been appointed general superin- 
tendent of the New Jersey division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
with headquarters at New York, as has been announced in these 
columns, was born on 
March 16, 1866, at Read- 
ing, Pa. He was edu- 
cated in the public 
schools, also at the Car- 
roll Institute, Reading, 
and in June, 1887, grad- 
uated from Lafayette 
College. The following 
month he entered the 
service of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad as rod- 
man on the Schuylkill 
division, and later was 
transferred to Altoona. 
On December 14, 1890, 
he was appointed assist- 
ant supervisor of the 
Tyrone division, and in 
April, 1892, was trans- 
ferred in the same ca- 
pacity to the Philadel- 
phia division, becoming 
about three years later of the Schuyl- 
kill division. He was promoted to supervisor in June, 1896, 
and was subsequently supervisor on the Middle division, 
and later on the Pittsburgh division. On January 1, 1903, he 
was made assistant engineer of the Eastern and Susquehanna 
divisions, and later was transferred to the Philadelphia Terminal 
divison, becoming principal assistant engineer of the Philadel- 





C. S. Krick 


acting supervisor 
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phia, Baltimore & Washington in January, 1906. In April of 
the following year he was made superintendent of the New York 
Terminal division, and on January 1, 1912, when the Hudson and 
New York Terminal divisions were combined to form the Man- 
hattan division, he was appointed superintendent of that division 
at New York. In February, 1914, he was appointed superintend- 
ent of the Philadelphia Terminal division, with headquarters at 
West Philadelphia, Pa.; since November, 1915, he was acting 
general superintendent of the New Jersey division, and now be- 
comes general superintendent of the same division, with head- 
quarters at New York, as above noted. 


John B. Fisher, whose appointment as superintendent of freight 
transportation of the Pennsylvania Railroad, with headquarters 
at Philadelphia, Pa., has already been announced in_ these 
columns, was born on 
September 27, 1866, at 
Conemaugh, Pa., and be- 
gan railway work on 
June 1, 1883, with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 
serving consecutively to 
1902 as clerk in the office 
of the general superin- 
tendent, clerk to super- 
intendent of the Middle 
division, and later chief 
clerk to freight train- 
master. He was then to 
June, 1903, assistant 
freight trainmaster, and 
from June 1, 1903, to 
April, 1907, was freight 
trainmaster on the same 
division. On April 1, 
1907, he was appointed 
superintendent of tele- 
graph, and in January, 
1910, was appointed superintendent of the New York. division, 
which position he held at the time of his recent appointment as 
superintendent of freight transportation, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa., of the same road, as above noted. 


J. B. Fisher 


H. C. Bixler, who has been appointed superintendent of sta- 
tions and transfers of the Pennsylvania Railroad for the lines 
east of Pittsburgh, with office at Philadelphia, Pa., was born on 
March 21], 1868, at 
Broadford, Pa., and be- 
gan railway work on 
May 17, 1887, as a tele- 
graph operator on the 
Pittsburgh division of 
the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. From December, 
1891, to June, 1903, he 
served as train des- 
patcher; then to March, 
1906, was assistant train- 
master. He was _ ap- 
pointed assistant train- 
master of the Pittsburgh 
Terminal in March, 1906, 
and in November, 1909, 
became trainmaster of 
the New York Terminal 
division. He remained in 
that position until No- 
vember, 1911, when he 
was appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Philadelphia Terminal division, and later 
became acting superintendent of the same division, which posi- 
tion he ‘held at the time of his recent appointment as super- 
intendent of stations and transfers of the same road, as above 
noted. 


H. C. Bixler 


C. A. Cotterell, recently appointed superintendent of district 2, 
Alberta division, Canadian Pacific, entered railway service 22 
years ago as a telegraph operator on the same road. He re- 
mained on the lines east of Montreal as agent and operator at 
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various places for four and one-half years, and went west to the 
Crow’s Nest Pass railway at MacLeod, Alta., in the summer of 
1898. Subsequently he held the positions of despatcher and chief 
despatcher at various important points on the Canadian Pacific’s 
western lines. In May, 1908, he became chief despatcher of the 
British Columbia division at Revelstoke, later being promoted to 
trainmaster and acting superintendent of the district between 
Kamloops, B. C., and Field. In May, 1912, he was appointed 
acting superintendent at Nelson, B. C., and later acting super- 
intendent at Vancouver. In September of the same year he was 
appointed terminal trainmaster at Vancouver, and in May, 1913, 
was appointed superintendent at Vancouver. 


T. S. Bell, chief clerk in the car record office of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, at Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed super- 
intendent of car service, with office at Philadelphia. Mr. Bell 
has been in the service 
of the _ Pennsylvania 
Railroad since 1876. He 
was born April 23, 1856, 
on his father’s farm in 
Huntington county, Pa. 
He was educated in the 
public schools and grad- 
uated from the Bellwood 
Academy of Blair coun- 
ty, Pa. For a time he 
was in business with his 
father in Altoona, to 
which place the family 
had moved, but on March 
16, 1876, he became a clerk 
in the car record depart- 
ment at Altoona. June 
1, 1881, he was trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia as 
a clerk in the office of 
the superintendent of 
transportation, later be- 
ing again transferred to the office of the general superintendent 
of transportation in the same city. In 1890 he became assistant 
chief clerk of the car record office, and since 1897 has been chief 
clerk in that office. 


T. S. Bell 


John M. James, whose appointment as superintendent of the 


Renovo division of the Pennsylvania ‘Railroad, with head- 
quarters at Renovo, Pa., has already been announced in these 
columns, was born on 
September 10, 1875, at 
Wellsville, Ohio. He was 
educated in the public 
schools of -his native 
town and at Ohio State 
University. He began 
railway work in May, 
1893, as a special appren- 
tice in the Altoona shops 
of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. From June, 1897, 
to May, 1899, he was en- 
gaged in special work in 
the motive power depart- 
ment; then until Jan- 
uary, 1900, was assistant 
foreman car inspector at 
Washington, D. C. From 
January 4 to May 1, 
1900, he was foreman of 
car shops; then to the 
following October was 
general foreman at the same place. From October 20, 1900, 
to January, 1902, he was general inspector of the Buffalo 
& Allegheny Valley division at Buffalo, N. Y., and in January, 
1902, became assistant engineer of motive power of the same 
division. The following December he was appointed master 
mechanic at Olean, N. Y., remaining in that position until No- 
vember, 1908, when he was appointed master mechanic of the 
Buffalo division. In May, 1911, he was transferred as master 


J. M. James 
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mechanic to the West Philadelphia, Pa., shops, and the following 
January he was appointed superintendent of motive power of the 
Western Pennsylvania division at Pittsburgh, Pa. On Decem- 
ber 1, 1913, he was appointed assistant superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh division at Pittsburgh, which position he held at the 
time of his recent appointment as superintendent of the Renovo 
division of the same road. His entire service has been with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Theodore Speiden, Jr., whose appointment as assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, with 
headquarters at Nashville, Tenn., has already been announced 
in these columns, was 
born on March 25, 1881, 
at Louisville, Ky., and 
was educated in the high 
school of his native town. 
He began railway work 
in May, 1899, in the en- 
gineering department of 
the Louisville & Nash- 
ville. He subsequently 
became roadmaster of 
the Nashville division, 
with headquarters at 
Nashville, Tenn., of the 
same road, and while in 
that position had charge 
of the construction work 
done by the company’s 
forces on the Lewisburg 
& Northern. In 1914 he 
entered the service of 
the Nashville, . Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis, as 
assistant superintendent of the Chattanooga division, and later 
was promoted to superintendent of the same division. On Febru- 
ary 1, 1916, he was made superintendent of both the Chattanooga 
and the Nashville divisions, with headquarters at Nashville, which 
position he held at the time of his recent appointment as assistant 
general manager of the same road, as above noted. 





T. Speiden, Jr. 


W. G. Templeton, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, with headquarters at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has already been announced in these columns, was 
born on April 2, 1872, 
at Beechgrove, Tenn., 
and was educated in 
Beechgrove College. He 
began railway work in 
1892 as a telegraph op- 
erator on the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis. 
Five years later he be- 
came station agent, re- 
maining in that position 
for about three years. 
He then served for nine 
years as despatcher, then 
as clerk in the superin-_ 
tendent’s office at Nash- 
ville for two years, and 
later as trainmaster of 
the Nashville & Chatta- 
nooga divisions for one 
year. He _ subsequently 
served as superintendent 
of the Huntsville divi- 
sion for two years; then as assistant superintendent of the Nash- 
ville & Chattanooga divisions for two months, which position he 
held at the time of his recent appointment as superintendent of 
the Nashville division of the same road, as above noted. 


H. L. Bell, assistant superintendent of the Southern Pacific 
Company at Ogden, Utah, has been appointed superintendent of 
freight terminals of the Southern Pacific Company, the Union 
Pacific and the Oregon Short Line with headquarters at Ogden, 
Utah. Mr. Bell has been appointed also superintendent of the 
Ogden Union Railway & Depot Company, succeeding R. A. 
Pierce, resigned to go to the Oregon Short Line. 





W. G. Templeton 
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Traffic 


E. L. Taylor has been appointed commercial agent of the 
Union Pacific System, at Santa Barbara, Cal., effective on May 1. 


W. C. Bewley, commercial agent of the Georgia Railroad at 
Jacksonville, Fla., has been appointed commercial agent, with 
office at Memphis, Tenn. 


F. G. J. Comeau, city freight agent of the Canadian Pacific 
at Halifax, N. S., has been appointed district freight agent At- 
lantic division, with office at Halifax. 


H. J. Fitzgerald has been appointed division freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Houston & Texas Central, with office at 
Fort Worth, Tex, vice R. E. Lay, resigned. 


Frederick C. Lang, freight solicitor of the Star Union 
Line, at Chicago, Ill, has been appointed agent of the line at 
Kansas City, Mo., vice L. G. Griffin, deceased. 


J. Gowin has been appointed general agent of the Gulf Coast 
Lines with office at Kansas City, Mo., vice S. B. Franklin re- 
signed, effective May 1. 


J. G. R. Williams, export and import agent of the Texas & 
Pacific at New Orleans, La., has been appointed foreign freight 
agent, with office at New Orleans, effective May 1. 


Charles T. Mandel has been appointed general passenger agent 
of the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, effective May 1. The office 
of assistant general passenger agent has been abolished. 


David E. Burley, general passenger agent of the Oregon Short 
Line at Salt Lake City, Utah, retired on May 1. Daniel S. 
Spencer, assistant general passenger agent at Salt Lake, has been 
appointed general passenger agent, and J. B. Durham has been 
appointed assistant general passenger agent, with office at Salt 
Lake, effective May 1. 


A. D. Aiken has been appointed general agent of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, with office at St. Louis, Mo., vice E. J. 
O’Neill, deceased. J. I.-Johnson has been appointed commercial 
agent at St. Joseph, Mo., vice Mr. Aiken, and A. Peterson has 
been appointed general agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Gulf, with office at Amarillo, Tex., vice Mr. Johnson, effective 
May 1. 


R. H. Bell, general agent of the Canadian Northern at Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been appointed district freight agent, with office at 
Edmonton, Alta. R. F. Clark, general agent at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been transferred to Chicago, vice Mr. Bell; F. G. Wood, com- 
mercial agent at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed general agent 
at Pittsburgh, succeeding Mr. Clark. L. E. Ayer has been ap- 
pointed commercial agent, with office at St. Louis, vice Mr. Wood. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


William Stance Kaminski has been appointed roadmaster 
of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at Duluth, Minn. 


A. W. Martin has been appointed superintendent of shops of 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, at Beech Grove, 
Ind., vice R. J. Williams, resigned, effective May 1. 


R. K. Brown, division engineer of the Salt Lake division of 
the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, has been appointed 
maintenance of way engineer of the entire road, with office at 
Los Angeles, Cal., effective May 1. 


E. F. Mitchell has been appointed group engineer of the west- 
ern group of the presidents’ conference committee on federal 
valuation of railroads, with office at Chicago, Ill., effective May 
1. Mr. Mitchell was born in July, 1864, and was educated in 
private schools. He entered railway service in 1882 as an em- 
ployee of the construction department of the Pennsylvania. He 
remained with this road in various capacities in both the con- 
struction and maintenance departments until 1887. From 1887 
to 1890 he was division engineer maintenance of way of the 
Norfolk & Western, and from 1890 to 1892 assistant engineer in 
charge of surveys and track construction and draftsman for 
Denver & Rio Grande. He was engaged in private civil and 
mining engineering practice in Colorado until 1900, when he 
returned to the Denver & Rio Grande as assistant engineer. 
From 1901 to 1904 he was chief engineer of the San Luis Valley 
Land & Mining Company in Colorado, and from 1905 to 1912 
was engineer of construction and chief engineer of the Missouri 
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Pacific. For the past four years he has been engaged in private 
practice as consulting engineer. 


H. H. Maxfield, whose appointment to the position of super- 
intendent of motive power of the Western Pennsylvania division 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad was announced in last week’s issue, 
has been in the service 
of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road since 1895, and a 
master mechanic on the 
Pittsburgh division since 
1905. He was born in 
1873 and was educated 
at Stevens’ Institute. He 
entered the service of 
the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road September 5, 1895. 
He became a machinist 
August 1, 1899, and 
March 1, 1900, became 
inspector or gang leader. 
On April 1, 1901 he was 
appointed assistant road 
foreman of engines, be- 
coming successively on 
December 1, 1902, as- 
sistant master mechanic, 
and on April 15, 1903, as- 
sistant engineer of motive 
power. On April 1, 1905, he became master mechanic of the 
Pittsburgh division, and it is this position he now leaves to take 
up his new duties as superintendent of motive power of the 
Western Pennsylvania division, with office at Pittsburgh. 


H. H. Maxfield 


Special 


J. W. Lee, Jr., publicity agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
at Philadelphia, Pa., has resigned, effective May 15. He will 
become associated in business at New York with Ivy L. Lee, 
who was formerly executive assistant of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. George B. Harley, an assistant in the office of the pub- 
licity agent, succeeds Mr. Lee, and Walton M. Wentz, informa- 
tion clerk in the publicity department, has been appointed assist- 
ant publicity agent, with office at Philadelphia. 


OBITUARY 


W. H. Miller, paymaster of the Wabash, died on April 30, of 
appendicitis at St. Louis, Mo. 


Michael F. Molloy, controller of the Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific, also of the Alabama Great Southern, and auditor 
of the Harriman & Northeastern, with headquarters at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, died in that city on April 22, at the age of 57. Mr. Molloy 
began railway work in April, 1880, as junior ticket clerk on the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, and later served con- 
secutively as freight settlement clerk; chief clerk in the freight 
department, traveling auditor, chief bookkeeper and chief clerk, 
assistant auditor and acting auditor. In January, 1900, he became 
auditor, and since December, 1906, was controller of the same 
road, and of the Alabama Great Southern. 


George H. Smith, general passenger agent of the New Orleans 
& Northeastern, the Alabama & Vicksburg, and the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific, died at his home in New Orleans, La., 
on April 27. Mr. Smith was born at Boston, Mass., on October 
7, 1853. He entered railway service in 1873 as a clerk in the 
general office of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. From 1878 
to 1879 he was chief clerk in the passenger department of the 
Western Union Railroad at Racine, Wis. He held a clerical 
position in the passenger department of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul at Milwaukee, Wis., in 1879-80. He was 
successively rate clerk, chief clerk and assistant general ticket 
and passenger agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, at 
Chicago, Ill, until 1890. After spending three years in the 
real estate business in Chicago he entered the service of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton at Cincinnati, Ohio, as chief 
clerk in the passenger department. He was later promoted to 
assistant general passenger agent, but in 1897 went to New 
Orleans as general passenger agent of the Queen & Crescent, the 
position he retained up to the time of his death. 
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Equipment and Supplies 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


THe Minnesota, Dakota & WEsTERN is in the market for one 
locomotive. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & Ounlo has issued inquiries for 25 to 50 
Mallet type locomotives. 


Tue Louisiana & ARKANSAS has ordered 2 ten-wheel locomo- 
tives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Lake TERMINAL Rarzroap has ordered 4 switching loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Cuicaco SHort Line has ordered one six-wheel switch- 
ing locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue CaLumMet, HammMonp & SOUTHEASTERN has ordered one 
six-wheel switching locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. 


Tue Minpin Coat Company, Mindin Mines, Mo., has ordered 
one four-wheel switching locomotive from the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & Wire Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
ordered one four-wheel switching locomotive from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 


Tue Kansas City SouTHERN. The unconfirmed item in the 
Railway Age Gazette of April 21 to the effect that this road had 
placed an order for 10 locomotives, has been denied. 


THe Marne CENTRAL, reported in the Railway Age Gazette 
of April 14 as being in the market for a number of switching 
locomotives, is also contemplating the purchase of Mikado type 
locomotives. 


Tue Cupa Company has ordered 3 six-wheel switching loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Company. These loco- 
motives will have 18 by 24-in. cylinders, 50-in. driving wheels, 
and a total weight in working order of 112,000 Ib. 


Tue SHANTUNG RaiLway (China) has ordered 3 Consolidation 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. These 
locomotives will have 20% by 26-in. cylinders, 50-in. driving 
wheels, and a total weight in working order of 158,000 Ib. 


Tue ASHLAND Coat & Iron Raitway has ordered one eight- 
wheel switching locomotive from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. This locomotive will have 22 by 28-in. cylinders, 56-in. 
driving wheels, and a total weight in working order of 202,000 Ib. 


THe PENNSYLVANIA EguipMeNT Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is in the market for a second-hand, saddle tank, 36 in. gage 
locomotive, with ‘four drivers and no pony trucks, and capable 
of taking short curves. The locomotive must stand inspection 
under Ohio state boiler laws. The weight should be something 
like 70,000 Ib., but a lighter one in good working order would be 
considered for quick delivery. 

Tue SEABOARD AiR LINE, reported in last week’s issue as hav- 
ing issued inquiries for 10 Mountain type locomotives and as 
contemplating the purchase of 15 Mallet type engines, has since 
issued additional inquiries for 10 Mikado and 10 Mallet type lo- 
comotives, or for a total of 30 locomotives. It is understood, 
however, that only 20 locomotives will be ordered, including the 
10 Mountain type locomotives and 10 freight locomotives. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Norro_k SouTHERN is in the market for 250 freight cars. 
Tue SeapoarD Arr Line has issued inquiries for 50 caboose 
cars. 


Tue Burrato, Rocwester & PitTsBurGH is in the market for 
20 eight-wheel cabooses. 


Tue Inurnors Om Company, Rock Island, Ill, has issued in- 
quiries for 10 caboose car underframes. 
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CorricAN, McKenney & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, have ordered 
6 hopper cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue Cuicaco & North WEsTERN has ordered 1,000 34-ft. 
wooden box cars from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue ANACONDA CoprerR Mininc Company, Anaconda, Mont., 
has ordered 200 hopper cars from the Western Steel Car & 
Foundry Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtinctron & Quincy has ordered 600 steel 
channels and center sills, 286 tons, from the Western Steel Car 
& Foundry Company. 


Tue Louisvitte & NASHVILLE has ordered to be constructed 
in its own shops, 1,000 40-ton box cars, 500 50-ton gondola cars 
and 100 50-ton furniture cars. This company has also ordered 
100 underframes for low-side gondola cars and 100 underframes 
for furniture cars from the American Car & Foundry Company, 
100 underframes for stock cars from the Mount Vernon Car 
Manufacturing Company, and 300 underframes for automobile 
cars and 150 for refrigerator cars from the Bettendorf Company. 
These orders for underframes are in addition to an order for 
850 given the Pressed Steel Car Company and reported in the 
issue of April 21. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue ALEXANDRIA & WESTERN has issued inquiries for one com- 
bination coach and smoking car, and one combination passenger 
and baggage car. 

Tue SouTHERN Raitway is inquiring for 2 dining and one 
cafe observation car. These cars are in addition to the 92 cars 
orders for which were recently placed. 

Tue MAINE CENTRAL, reported in the Railway Age Gazette of 
March 17 as being in the market for one postal car, is also in the 
market for 5 or 6 additional passenger train cars. 





IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Pere Marguette has ordered 15,000 tons of raiis from 
the Algoma Steel Corporation. 

Tue NorrotK & WEsTERN has ordered 18,000 tons of rails from 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

Tue Havana CENTRAL has ordered 5,000 tons of rails from 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

Tue GeorciA LumBer Company, Byronville, Ga., is in the 
market for 15 miles of 52-lb. relaying rails. 

Tue Cincinnati, Hamitton & Dayton has ordered 5,000 tons 
of rails from the United States Steel Corporation. 

Tue Erie has ordered 25,000 tons of rails from the United 
States Steel Corporation in addition to orders previously re- 
ported. 

Tue MINNEAPOLIS, St. Pau & Sautt Ste Marte has ordered 
14,000 tons of rails for 1917 delivery from the Illinois Steel 
Company. 

- Tue Battimore & Onto has ordered 600 tons of steel for 
coal pockets near Baltimore from the Hedden Iron Construc- 
tion Company. 

Tue Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN has ordered 4,000 tons of open 
hearth rails and 4,450 tons of Bessemer rails from the Illinois 
Steel Company. 

Tue Cuicaco & KAsTEeRN LLLINOIS has arranged with the IIli- 
nois Steel Company for the delivery of 10,000 tons of 90-lb. rails 
in the spring of 1917. 

THe DututH & Iron RANGE has ordered 601 tons of steel 
from the American Bridge Company for an ore car repair shop 
at Two Harbors, Minn. 

Tue Texas & Paciric has ordered 14,000 tons of open hearth 
rails for 1917 delivery, from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company. 

THE LAKE Superior & ISHPEMING has ordered 3,500 tons of 
‘ails from the Illinois Steel Company. It has also placed orders 
with the Lackawanna Steel Company for May, 1917, delivery 
for 3,500 tons of 85-lb. rails, -9,800 pairs of angle bars, 9,800 
‘\bbott joint plates, 1,300 kegs of spikes and 350 kegs of bolts. 
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TRACK SPECIALTIES 


Tue Lake Superior & ISHPEMING.—See item under lron and 
Steei. 


- MACHINERY AND TOOLS 


THE New York CENTRAL has issued inquiries for the follow- 
ing tools and cranes for its Coalburg, Ohio, shops: One plan- 
ing machine; one 4-spindle combination horizontal car boring 
machine; one vertical hollow chisel car mortiser with two verti- 
cal boring attachments; one 42-in. band sawing machine; one 


-36-in. rip sawing machine; one 2-in. triple head bolt cutting ma- 


chine; one 2-in. pipe threading machine; one 12-in. power punch- 
ing machine; one 250-lb. power hammer; one 28-in. vertical drill- 
ing machine; one 3 x 18-in. emery grinding machine; two 10- 
ton standard electric traveling cranes. 


Tue LeHIGH VALLEY has announced plans for the placing in 
commission of eight small repair shops at important points on 
the system. Orders have been placed for a supply of planers, 
lathes, boring mills, shapers and other tools used in the mak- 
ing of light repairs to locomotives. These will cost about 
$100,000. When the new tools are delivered they will be sent 
to shops at Hazelton, Delano and Coxton, Pa., and to Auburn, 
Cortland, Manchester and Buffalo, N. Y. There will be two 
of the shops in Buffalo, one in the East Buffalo yards and the 
other at Tifft Farm where the lake terminals of the railroad 
are located. 


SIGNALING 


Tue Missourt, Kansas & Texas has asked for prices on 339 
signals and auxiliary apparatus, although it is understood that 
the decision to carry out this installation has not yet been finally 
made. 


Tue Cuicaco, MirwaukeEeE & St. Paut has authorized the in- 
stallation of a.c. color-indication, light signals on 249.9 miles of 
road in its electrified zone on the Puget Sound lines, in addition 
to 130.5 miles now under construction. The new signals will be 
installed between Harlowton, Mont., and Lennep, 35.7 miles; 
Three Forks, Mont., and Piedmont, 34.3 miles; Finlen, Mont., 
and Deer Lodge, 25.9 miles; and Deer Lodge, Mont., and St. 
Regis, 154 miles. The d.c. semaphore signals between St. Regis 
and Haugan, 19.2 miles, are to be replaced with light signals, and 
the d.c. equipment recently removed between Lennep and Butte, 
will be reinstalled between Plummer Juntcion and Manito, 19.2 
miles, and between Marengo and Beverly, 97.2 miles. When 
these installations and those now under construction are com- 
pleted, the electrified zone will be completely equipped with a. c. 
light signals from Harlowton to Avery, a distance of 440.5 miles, 
and the automatic block will be continuous from Harlowton to 
Seattle and Tacoma, 877 miles. 





CHARCOAL IN SWEDEN.—The transport of charcoal in Sweden. 
presents quite a small problem to the State Railways during the 
period from January to April, when it goes on. This year not 
less than about 25,000 carloads have to be dealt with, an increase 
of about 40 per cent compared with last year. 


CuInEsE RaiLway Concessions To Russia.—According to the 
Peking correspondent of the Times (London), an important 
agreement between the Chinese government and the Russo- 
Asiatic bank has just been signed. It provides for the construc- 
tion of a railway from Kharbin to Blagoveschensk, with a 
branch from Mergen to Tsitsihar, a total of 1,000 versts (666 
miles). These lines will tap river basins of great fertility and 
promote agricultural development on a large scale. A large 
section of the projected railway follows the same line as the 
American Chinchow-Aigun scheme, the agreement relating to 
which was signed by China, but was opposed by Russia and 
Japan. The present agreement provides for a loan of $25,000,000 
to be floated in the financial centres of Europe after the war. 
The conditions include the usual safeguards relating to construc- 
tion, accounts, etc. This new agreement, the correspondent adds, 
may be regarded as an offset to the series of Japanese agree- 
ments of October, 1913, relative to railways to be built in Eastern 
Mongolia and Southern Manchuria. 
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Supply Trade News 
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Herbert C. Keith, consulting engineer of New York, has moved 
to new offices in the Tribune building, 154 Nassau street. 


The Hale & Kilburn Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has moved 
its New York offices from suite 1433, 30 Church street, to suite 
1412 in the same building. 


Stephen Kendall Poole, secretary of Poole Brothers, railway 
printers, Chicago, and the youngest son of George A. Poole, the 
founder of the company, died on April 19. 


The Consolidated Railway Electric Lighting & Equipment 
Company has moved its main offices in New York from 11 Pine 
street to the Adams Express building, 61 Broadway: 


J. L. Adams, sales representative of the Cambria Steel Com- 
pany, at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been appointed manager of sales 
of the Cambria Steel Company, the Midvale Steel Company and 
Worth Brothers Company. 


Joseph A. Horne, general superintendent of the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, New York, has been elected sec- 
ond vice-president. Mr. Horne, who is also a director, has the 
entire management of the works at Stamford, Conn., and of all 
manufacturing operations of the company. 


Enos M. Barton, one of the founders of the Western Electric 
Company and for 20 years its president, died at his southern 
home in Biloxi, Miss., on May 3, 1916, at the age of 72 years. 
Since his retirement from the presidency of the company, in 
1908, he had been chairman of its board of directors. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. have closed contracts with the Penn- 
sylvania Lines for a conveyor type coaling station of large ca- 
pacity to be erected at Chicago, IIl., and with the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe for a reinforced concrete coaling station 
equipped with conveyor type machinery, to be erected at Gallup, 
N. M. 


The Selby Safety Flag Company announces that it has received 
orders from the St. Louis & San Francisco for improved flag- 
men’s outfits for all passenger crews on the first and second dis- 
tricts of the road. It has also secured its third order from the 
Kansas City, Clay County & St. Joseph, for the complete equip- 
ment of all its crews. 


The United States Metallic Packing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., announces that in a suit brought by that company against 
the Hewitt Company, for infringement, the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in an opinion filed April 24, 1916, has 
decided that King patent No. 914,426, granted the United States 
Metallic Packing Company, is a good and valid patent and in- 
fringed by the rings made by the Hewitt Company. 


On May 1, the Cleveland offices of the Niles Tool Works Com- 
pany were removed from the Rockefeller building to the Perry 
Payne building at 730 Superior street. The new quarters provide 
a large show room and store which is stocked with Pratt & 
Whitney machinery, small tools and gages. This company rep- 
resents the Niles-Bement-Pond Company for its entire line of 
machine tools, steam hammers, electric traveling cranes, etc. 


Alonzo G. Kinyon, superintendent of locomotive operation of 
the Seaboard Air Line at Portsmouth, Va., has resigned to be- 
come chief consultant on the board of engineering research in 
power generation in steam locomotives for the Powdered Coal 
Engineering & Equipment Company, Chicago. Mr. Kinyon is 
vice-president of the Traveling Engineers’ Association and a 
member of the executive committee of the International Railway 
Fuel Association. 


The Standard Underground Cable Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has moved its Chicago office from the Rookery to the Conway 
building, and the Detroit office has been moved from the Free 
Press Building, to the Whitney Building. A new office will 
shortly be opened in Minneapolis, Minn., in charge of W. J. Weld. 
The Portland, Ore., office has been discontinued, and a new office 
opened in the Newhouse Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, in 
charge of F. W. Wilson. 
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The Stover Engine Works and the Stover Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Freeport, Ill., have been consolidated and. will hereafter 
be known as the Stover Manufacturing & Engine Company. The 
new company has been incorporated under the laws of Illinois 
with an authorized paid capital stock of $3,000,000. The officers 
are as folows: W. A. Hance, president and treasurer; J. F. 
Smith, first vice-president and secretary; H. H. Antrim, second 
vice-president and assistant treasurer; Ralph Hubbart, assist- 
ant secretary. In addition to products not suited to the railway 
field, the company will manufacture gasoline, kerosene and fuel 
oil engines ranging in size from 1 to 60 horsepower. 


The Copper-Clad Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has recently 
been incorporated under the laws of Pennyslvania, and has 
erected a plant at Rankin, Pa., for the manufacture of copper- 
clad steel products. After 10 years of laboratory and research 
work, Jacob M. Roth, president of the company, and J. W. Reisz, 
engineer, succeeded in perfecting a process for the welding of 
copper with steel or iron to produce a perfect weld without voids 
and with a commercially uniform conductivity throughout. This 
result is achieved by subjecting the steel to a special heat treat- 
ment in a patented mold which in addition to producing the 
weld improves the steel by increasing its tensile strength 30 per 
cent and its elastic limit 60 per cent. The union of the two 
metals is said to be so perfect that the copper covering cannot 
be broken from the steel core by twisting, stretching or hammer- 
ing, and that temperatures less than the fusing point of the ma- 
terial do not change the weld. 


Clifford J. Ellis, recently appointed manager of sales of the 
Midvale Steel Company at Chicago, has been in the employ of 
the Cambria Steei Company, formerly the Cambria Iron Com- 
pany, for over 37 years, 
starting at the Johns- 
town (Pa.) office in 1879. 
In 1885, he was trans- 
ferred to the Philadel- 
phia office with the title 
of general agent. In that 
capacity he not only had 
charge of the sale of 
steel rails throughout the 
country but had direct 
supervision of the entire 
sales of the New York 
office. In September, 
1886, he was transferred 
to Chicago, as manager 
of sales, in charge of the 
sale of all the company’s 
products. As manager 
of sales of the Midvale 
Steel Company he will 
handle the business of 
that company and its re- 
cently acquired subsidiaries, Cambria Steel Company and Worth 
Brothers Company. His headquarters will be at 458 McCormick 
building. 





Cc. J. Ellis 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Power Pumps.—Bulletin No. 302 recently issued by the Nation- 
al Transit Pump & Machine Company, Oil City, Pa., deals with 
the company’s vertical triplex single acting power pumps. 


WHEELBARROWS.—The Kilbourne & Jacobs Manufacturing Com- 
pany has issued a 30-page catalog No. 41 describing its line of 
steel and wood wheelbarrows, concrete carts, drag and wheel 
scrapers, dump cars and plows. Special attention is directed to 
the abandonment of certain designs thus permitting greater stand- 
ardization of the line. 


PorTABLE CrRANES.—The Canton Foundry & Machine Company, 
Canton, Ohio, has issued a booklet illustrating and describing the 
company’s line of portable floor cranes and hoists. These cranes 
are so made that they can lift heavy loads and transfer them to 
or from lathes, planers or other machines, one man with a crane 
often being able to do work that would reqvire four or more 
men without a crane. The cranes are in use in railroad shops 
for handling cylinder heads, steam chests, car wheels, large 
castings, etc. 
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Railway Construction 
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AtcHison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—This company is making 
survey for a branch line from Lubbock, Tex., west for an indefi- 
nite distance. The construction of this line is not in immediate 
prospect. 


iS) 


Bic Sanpy & CUMBERLAND.—Work on the extension from 
Matney, Va., to Grundy, 10 miles has been completed, and the 
extension has been opened for operation. (January 14, p. 85.) 


Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN.—This company has completed a sur- 
vey for a line between Rochester, Minn., and Mantorville. The 
cutoff, if constructed, will save the road about 25 miles in its 
running distance between Rochester and the twin cities. 


Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE & St. Paut.—This company has awarded 
a contract for ballasting and bank widening between Alamo, 
S. D., and Aberdeen, to the Peter Nelson Company, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. The St. Paul is laying track and ballasting the re- 
mainder of the line from Great Falls, Mont., to Agawam branch, 
with its own forces. The grading work was completed in 1914. 


(February 18, p. 337.) 


Cuicaco, TERRE HAuTe & SOUTHEASTERN.—This company has 
awarded a contract to J. B. Dorris of Sullivan, Ind., for grading 
for a one-mile spur to the Edward Shirkey coal mine, near 
Shirkeyville, Ind. A 10-team outfit is now at work on the job. 


DekaLs & WEsTERN.—According to press reports, this company 
was organized to build from Rushton, Miss., northeast to Sledge, 
Ala., about 16 miles. The charter has been amended, it is said, 
permitting a change from Rushton to Dekalb for the western 
terminus, and increasing the capital to $160,000. R. E. Wil- 
bourn, secretary, Meridian, Miss. 


East Broap Top Raitroap & Coat CompAny.—Bids are wanted 
for building a 1.5 spur line and about 1 mile of sidings, also a 
24-ft. steel bridge between Woodvale, Pa., and Alvan. The 
work will be mostly fills calling for the handling of between 
10,000 and 12,000 cu. yd. The company has completed work 
on a 2.5-mile extension from the main line near Coles to the 
coal mines of Miller & Knepp, also on a half-mile spur from 
Woodvale to a new mine of the Rockhill Iron & Coal Company 
and on about half a mile of sidings. 


Fiorina Roaps E.ectric.—Surveys have been made and rights 
of way secured for the electric line to be built from Tampa, Fla., 
east via Gary, Mango, Seffner, Dover, Plant City, Youmans, and 
Winston to Lakeland, 33 miles. All the necessary franchises 
have been granted to E. J. Binford, of Tampa, except at Lake- 
land, and it is expected that this city will grant a franchise in 
about two weeks. A company is to be incorporated at once in 
Florida, and the franchises and rights of way will be turned over 
to the company when incorporated. Preliminary arrangements 
have been carried out so that the construction of the line can be 
started in the near future. (April 21, p. 926.) 


FLoripA Roaps.—According to press reports, the Export Phos- 
phate Railway & Terminal Company expects to ask for a fran- 
chise soon for a line to be built from Mulberry, Fla., west to 
Tampa, about 30 miles. Henry Pierce and others of Tampa are 
said to be interested. 


are being considered 
to be built from Blue 
HP: 


GrorciA Roaps_ (Exectric).—Plans 
for an electric railway, it is said, 
Ridge, Ga., north to Copper Hill, Tenn., about 14 miles. 
Mulkey, Blue Ridge, is said to be interested. 


GraHAM County Rarrroap.—Work is now under way build- 
ing from a junction with the Southern Railway at a point one 
mile east of Topton, N. C., north to Robbinsville in Graham 
county, 12 miles. The Wright-Johnstone Construction Company 
has the contract for the work, which will be very heavy on the 
first 1.25 miles. The work involves the handling of 140,000 cu. 
yd.; 50 per cent of this will be rock work. There will be some 
cuts 80 to 85 ft. deep, and some fills 90 to 100 ft. high. The 
maximum grade will be 4.3 per cent, and the maximum curvature 
18 degrees, 30 minutes. The grades are to be compensated. The 
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company plans to build later about 50 miles of logging road 
branches. Frank Buell, president; E. Philbrick, chief engineer, 
Andrews, N. C. (December 31, p. 1262.) 


Gutr Coast Rattway.—A contract has been given to E. B. 
Duncan, Ocala, Fla., to build from Venice, Fla., on the Seaboard 
Air Line southeast to Placida on the Charlotte Harbor & North- 
ern, about 28.5 miles, and the work is now under way. The com- 
pany was organized last year by some of the officers of the 
Southern Investment Company, Richmond, Va. L. M. Williams, 
president, Richmond. (December 17, p. 1177.) 


Jackson & Eastern.—See Meridian & Memphis. 


Kentucky Roaps (Erectric).—As soon as financial arrange- 
ments have been completed, contracts will be let by the Shelby- 
ville & Frankfort Realty Company to build an electric line from 
Frankfort, Ky., west via Bridgeport, Graefenberg, Peytona and 
Clayvillage, to Shelbyville, 19.5 miles. There will be three 
bridges and two power houses on the line which is to be built 
to carry general merchandise, coal, produce and dairy products. 
E. H. Taylor, Jr., president, Frankfort, Ky.; J. W. Gudgel, 
secretary, Shelbyville. 


LINVILLE River.—Track has been laid on about two miles of 
the extension building from Montezuma, N. C., northeast via 
Linville and Linville Gap to Shulls Mills, 14 miles. The cut and 
fill work involves handling about 6,000 cu. yd. to the mile. H. C. 
McCrary, Knoxville, Tenn., is the contractor. The maximum 
grade will be 4 per cent, and the maximum curvature 20 degrees. 
The company now operates a 14-mile line from Pineola, north- 
west via Montezuma to Cranberry. (November 12, p. 922.) 


Louris1ANA Roaps (ELectric).—Franchises have been granted, 
it is said, for an electric line to be built from Mandeville, La., 
northwest via Madisonville to Hammond about 30 miles. Resi- 
dents of Mandeville are said to be back of the project. 


MeripIAN & Mempuis.—Grading work has been completed on 
the Jackson & Eastern, which started work early last year on 
an extension from Union, Miss., west to Sebastopol, about 13 
miles. Track laying will be started in the near future. The 
company expects to develop a traffic in lumber, cotton, grain 
and merchandise. (July 23, p. 181.) 


MipLanp RaiLway.—This company, which was chartered last 
year in Georgia to build from Savannah, Ga., northwest via 
Pineora, Statesboro, Swainsboro, Wrightsville and Sandersville 
to Milledgeville, about 150 miles, has work finished, it is said, 
on about 10 miles from Pineora toward Savannah. (May 7, 


p. 993.) 


MitwavukEE LAND ComMpaNny’s Roap.—This company has be- 
gun the construction of a logging spur from the main line of the 
Seattle, Pt. Angeles & Western, 6% miles into a tract of timber 
in Clallam county, Wash. The road will be standard gage and 
will be used for the exploitation of lumber resources in this re- 
gion. The Milwaukee Land Company is a subsidiary of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 


OKLAHOMA Roaps.—The city of Bartlesville, Okla., has ar- 
ranged to raise $50,000 towards the construction of a railway 
from that city southwest through Pawuska to Fairfax, Osage 
county, 35 miles. A like amount is being raised at Pawuska. 
F. M. Overlees, chamber of commerce, Bartlesville, Okla. 


PANAMA Traction.—The plans of this company call for build- 
ing an electric line from Youngsville, Pa., north via Sugar 
Grove to Jamestown, N. Y., about 20 miles, thence west to Erie, 
Pa., an additional 45 miles. There will be four bridges on the 
line of between 50 ft. and 100 ft. each. M. M. Sanderson, presi- 
dent, 22 Maurice street, Buffalo, N. Y. Chapman & Graham, 
Jamestown, are the engineers. 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES 


Anperson, S. C.—The Charleston & Western is planning to 
build a new brick freight station at Anderson. The work may 
be carried out by company forces. 


Curicaco, ILt.—The Pennsylvania Lines have awarded a con- 
tract to Fairbanks, Morse & Co. of this city for the erection of 
a conveyor type coaling station of large capacity. 


CoLorApo Sprincs, CoLo—Plans are almost completed by the 
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Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe for a passenger station to be built 
at Colorado Springs. The structure will be a two-story building 
90 ft. by 301 ft., with brick exterior stone trimmings, and tile 
roof and tile interior. It will include depot baggage room, lunch 
room and dining room on the first floor, and railroad offices 
on the second floor. The entire first floor will have tile floor ex- 
cept the baggage room, which will have a mastic floor. The cost 


will be about $175,000. 


Fonp Du Lac, Wis.—The Chicago & North Western will re- 
ceive bids until May 6 for the moving, remodeling and adding 
to the present passenger station here. The improvement, with 
track changes, will cost about $68,000. 


Gatiup, N. M.—The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has awarded 
a contract for a reinforced concrete coaling station equipped with 
conveyor type machinery to Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, II. 


Jersey City, N. J.—Bids have been received by the Erie Rail- 
road for building a roundhouse at County Road on the Jersey 
meadows. The structure is to have from 35 to 40 stalls, and is 
to be of frame construction. 


KenosuHa, Wis.—The order of the Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin of April 19, 1916, providing for the elevation of the 
Chicago & North Western tracks in this city, includes the follow- 
ing details. The tracks of both the main line and the branch 
lines of the road will be elevated for a distance of 3.8 miles, 
2.7 miles of which will be full elevation, and 1.1 miles run-off. 
It is proposed that four main tracks be provided in connection 
with this work instead of the present two tracks. There will be 
15 subways on the Wisconsin division, and 1 on the Kenosha 
division, all of which will have steel superstructures and concrete 
abutments. In addition there will be two foot-subways. Five 
streets will be closed and one new street opened. The order also 
provides for the construction of a viaduct over the tracks at 
Main street. It is estimated that 600,000 cu. yd. of material will 
be handled in building embankments. Work must be started 
before July 1, 1917, and completed before December 31, 1919. The 
entire project will cost about $1,600,000. 


KimBaLL, S. D.—The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul will build 
a new passenger and freight station here at a cost of about 
$6,000. The work will be done by company forces. Plans are 
now under way in the drafting rooms of the railroad. 


New Castie, Pa.—The Erie Railroad has under consideration 
the question of building a new bridge across Neshannock creek, 
but this improvement has not yet been definitely decided upon. 
The work will consist of putting up two open hearth steel spans 
each about 75 ft. long, on concrete foundations to carry double 
track. 


Orancesurc, S. C.—The Atlantic Coast Line has submitted a 
proposition to residents of Orangeburg to build a new passenger 
station in Orangeburg, it is said, at a cost of $11,000. The rail- 
road also proposes to move the present passenger station to a 
suitable place for future use as a freight house. 


PoucHuKkeepsiz, N. Y.—The New York Central received bids 
on April 25 for a new passenger station and facilities to be con- 
structed at Poughkeepsie. The cost of the improvements will be 


about $250,000. 


RichMonp, Va—An officer of the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac writes regarding the report that plans have been made 
for building the new passenger station at Richmond that the plans 
have not been decided upon. The question of building a station 
for the joint use of the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac and 
the Atlantic Coast Line has been under consideration for several 
years. 


Sr. Paut, Minn.—The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha has awarded a contract to the La Crosse Dredging Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, for filling trestle approaches to its bridge over 
the Mississippi River here. The work involves the deposit of 
60,000 cu. yd. of material. 


Frencu Coar.—France’s production of coal in 1913 was 41,- 
000,000 tons; the following year the output receded to 30,000,000 
tons, and as the territory occupied by the enemy yields about 
three-fourths of the country’s aggregate production of coal, the 
figure for 1915 can hardly be put at more than 10,000,000 tons. 
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CENTRAL VERMONT.—The Massachusetts legislature has been peti- 
tioned to permit the Central Vermont to acquire the Southern 
New England Railway. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LouisviLLE—The Illinois Public Serv- 
ice Commission has approved of an issue of $4,530,000 Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville bonds. 

Arrangements have been made for the sale of $3,500,000 5 
per cent first and extension mortgage bonds to Potter, Choate 
& Prentice, of New York. 


Lone IsLanp.—Owing to a typographical error the line saying 
“The following was taken from Samuel Rea’s testimony” was 
omitted in the news item in regard to the Eong Island in 
last week’s issue. Mr. Rea testified that he was a director 
of both the Pennsylvania and the Long Island, and that he 
voted and acted for the best interests of all stockholders, and 
not for any particular group of stockholders; and, further, 
that the tube connections of the Long Island with New York 
City would be just as profitable eventually to the Long Island 
as they are proportionately to the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Missourt, Kansas & Trexas.—The Texas railroad commission 
has authorized the San Antonio Belt & Terminal Railways to 
issue $1,750,000 notes to pay for building terminals in San 
Antonio, Tex., to be used by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 


Norrotk & WEsTERN.—As announced in these columns last week, 
the annual dividend rate on the common stock was increased 
from 6 to 7 per cent. At the same time there was an extra 
dividend declared of 1 per cent. 


PiTTsBuRG, SHAWMUT & NorTHERN.—The hearing on an appli- 
cation for an order requiring the sale of certain properties of 
this company, which is now in the hands of a receiver, has 
been postponed to October 1, at which time the priority of 
bonds and receiver’s certificates will be passed upon. In the 
meantime the interest on the receiver’s certificates is to be paid. 





WomeEN IN EnciisH Raitway SHops.—The National Union of 
Railwaymen has arrived at a decision regarding the organizing of 
women employed in munition factories under railway control. 
The executive committee says that in future women in these 
factories will not be admitted to membership of the Railway- 
men’s Union. Where, however, they are partly employed on 
railway work and partly on munition production, the Union is 
open to receive them as members. The National Federation of 
Women Workers, it is said, is prepared to take the women 
munition workers into their organization. The negotiations be- 
tween the railwaymen and the various skilled craft societies for 
a settlement of their differences are still proceeding, but it is 
expected that an amicable arrangement will shortly be reached. 


Or Fuet ror SoutH AMERICAN Locomortives.—The scarcity 
and cost of coal in South America has arrived at a stage which 
seriously threatens the carrying on of the industrial activities of 
these countries, not to mention the discomforts arising there- 
from to private persons. This sort of fuel, at something like $25 
per ton, seems almost prohibitive. The use of oil is therefore 
becoming, apart from its greater efficiency, a matter of urgent 
necessity. To the railway companies, both in Argentina and 
Brazil, the policy of converting their locomotives for the com- 
bustion of oil is naturally strongly recommended by existing cir- 
cumstances. The Central Railway of Brazil has resolved upon 
the complete abolition of coal andthe substitution of oil, and has 
60 of its locomotives converted already to its use. These are 
employed on the main line from Rio to Santos, as well as on 
the suburban lines of the capital. In Argentina, the Buenos 
Ayres Great Southern is converting the engines on the Buenos 
Ayres local section to the use of oil fuel. The Mexican Petro- 
leum Products Company has supplied the whole of the oil used 
on the Central Railway of Brazil, and has superintended the 
conversion of the engines using it on this system. The same 
enterprise has just entered into a contract to supply the oil fuel 
for the Buenos Ayres Great Southern. 






